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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Travels into Bokhara ; being the Account of a 
Journey from India to Cabool, Tartary, and 
Persia ; also, Narrative of a Voyage on the 
Indus, from the Sea to Lahore, with Presents 
from the King of Great Britain ; performed 
under the Orders of the Supreme Government 
of India, in the Years 1831, 1832, and 1833. 
By Lieutenant Alexander Burnes, F.R.S, 
of the East India Company’s Service ; Assist- 
ant Political Resident in Cutch, and late on 
a Mission to the Court of Lahore. 3 vols. 
8vo. London, 1834. Murray. 

THOUGH comparisons may be, and often are, 

odious, we do not think we shall excite one 

resentful feeling, even among the travellers 

whose productions we have reviewed during a 

course approaching twenty years, when we say, 

that so interesting a publication of that class as 
the present has not come under our notice. 

The nature of the regions explored, the extent 

of the journeys performed, the time deliberately 

occupied, the variety of personal adventure, 
and above all, the talent, the intelligence, and 
the modesty of the author, have combined to 
throw a perfect charm over the whole, which 
will fix every reader to his page from the first 
to the last. If to exhibit the manners of the 
novel, the incidents of the romance, the events 
of history, the scenery of descriptive literature, 
and the novelties of scientific information, can 
make a book delightful—all these are to be 
found in Lieut. Burnes’s most unassuming nar- 
rative. And what adds to his merit is, that 
every thing flows naturally and with ease from 
his pen: there is no dwelling and hammering 
upon any one topic. The panorama glides 

admirably before you, distinctly enough to im- 

press every feature vividly upon the mind ; yet 

rapidly enough to forbid the slightest feeling of 
langour or fatigue. 

Having expressed this very high opinion of 
these travels, we cannot withhold a farther 
tribute of yet more personal regard for their 
author. We mean to couple the beautiful sim- 
Plicity of his style and pretensions with the 
noble firmness of character which he has dis- 
played. With the melancholy fate of his pre- 
decessors, poor Moorcroft and his party, right 
ahead upon his route—with the massacre of the 
Russian Prince Beckevitch and his escort 
directly in his line, to fill him with no uncertain 
dread, he did equal honour to himself and his 
native land (and well may Scotland be proud 
of such a son, adding a new lustre to the name 
of Burnes*), by the manly firmness and calm 
Intrepidity with which he pushed forward on 
Ws Mission — wise and prudent in his precau- 
tions, resolved and undaunted in the midst of 
every danger which assailed him. 

ur praise is warm, but it is no less just; 
and we feel no common gratification in adding 
another example to the numerous and distin- 
guished list of those whose conduct has, in like 
manner, made the British character respected 
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and glorious in every quarter of the habitable 
globe. We now proceed to the details of these 
volumes, though, in truth, the best review that 
could be written on them would be a reprint of 
the whole, with notes of admiration. 

The first volume, and to page 142 of the 
second, contains the Journal of the Expedition 
from Delhi, through the Punjab, Peshawur, 
Cabool, Balkh, Bokhara, the desert of the 
Toorkmuns, Khorassan, the Caspian Toork- 
muns, and Persia; commencing in December 
1831, and terminating in January 1833. Of 
this, Lieut. Burnes himself furnishes so strik- 
ing a summary, that we cannot improve upon it. 

‘¢ T shall not (he says) pause to reflect on the 
feelings with which I again set foot in India 
after so long and weary a journey. In the 
outset, I saw every thing, both ancient and 
modern, to excite the interest and inflame the 
imagination,—Bactria, Transoxiana, Scythia, 
and Parthia, Kharasm, Khorassan, and Iran. 
We had now visited all these countries; we 
had retraced the greater part of the route of 
the Macedonians; trodden the kingdoms of 
Porus and Taxiles; sailed on the Hydaspes ; 
crossed the Indian Caucasus, and resided in the 
celebrated city of Balkh, from which Greek 
monarchs, far removed from the academies of 
Corinth and Athens, had once disseminated 
among mankind a knowledge of the arts and 
sciences, of their own history, and the world. 
We had beheld the scenes of Alexander’s 
wars, of the rude and savage inroads of Jengis 
and Timour, as well as of the campaigns and 
revelries of Baber, as given in the delightful 
and glowing language of his commentaries. In 
the journey to the coast, we had marched on 
the very line of route by which Alexander had 
pursued Darius; while the voyage to India 
took us on the coast of Mekran and the track 
of his admiral Nearchus.”* 

Need we ask if any course could be more full 
of interest ? We have only to pursue the track, 
and pick up the riches so lavishly scattered on 
the way. 

On the 3d of January, 1832, our country- 
man, together with his worthy companion, Dr. 
Gerard, left Lodiana, the last station on the 
frontiers, and plunged into the Indian desert. 
They visited Lahore, and were most kindly 
and sumptuously entertained by Runjeet Sing ; 
with whom they remained till the 11th of Feb. 
The history of the Seiks, the most rising people 
of northern India, and the splendour of their 
ruler, are both remarkable enough to merit 
illustration; but as the public are less ac- 
quainted with the more remote countries 
through which the author passed, we shall 
take few extracts respecting them. 


* The results of the author’s nine years’ travels, surveys, 
and observations, have been communicated to Mr. John 
Arrowsmith, and reduced by that able geographer to a 
map, which it is stated he has published separately, on 
his own account, and without which these travels are 
**nearly unintelligible.” This is certainly the case in a 
scientific point of view, as connected with geography; 
and as we had not the map before us, nor time to procure 
and study it, our remarks in this Gazette have necessarily 
more ed to information of other kinds. — 





*¢ There is a curious subject for speculation 
in the appearance of the Seik people, and their 
general resemblance to each other. As a tribe 
they were unknown 400 years ago; and the 
features of the whole nation are now as distinct 
from those of their neighbours as the Indian 
and the Chinese. With an extreme regularity 
of physiognomy, and an elongation of the coun~ 
tenance, they may be readily distinguished 
from the other tribes. That any nation pos- 
sessing peculiar customs should have a common 
manner and character, is easily understood ; 
but that, in such a short period of time, some 
hundred thousand people should exhibit as 
strong a national likeness as is to be seen 
among the children of Israel, is, to say the least 
of it, remarkable.” 

The tents assigned by Runjeet Sing to our 
travellers would have broken a Parisian lady's 
heart. 

“ They were made of Cashmeer shawls, and 
about fourteen feet square. Two of these were 
connected by tent walls of the same superb 
materials; while the intervening space was 
shaded by a lofty screen, supported on four 
massy poles, adorned with silver. The shawls 
of one tent were red; of the other, white. In 
each of them stood a camp bed, with curtains 
of Cashmeer shawls, which gave one an im- 
pression of a fairy abode more than an encamp- 
ment in the jungles of the Punjab.” 

At a farewell entertainment given by this 
magnificent prince, Lieut. Burnes states — 

“ We met in a garden, and proceeded with 
him to the appointed place, which was superbly 
illuminated with waxen tapers on the occasion. 
Bottles filled with different coloured water 
were placed near the lights, and increased the 
splendour. We were first conducted to the 
great hall, the ancient seat of the Mogul em- 
perors, which is about seventy feet long, and 
opened to the front by an arched colonnade of 
marble. The ceiling and walls are entirely 
inlaid with mirrors, or gilded; and on this 
occasion presented a scene of great magnifi- 
cence. There are many parts of this place, 
which, like that of Delhi, evidently owe much 
of their architectural beauty to the genius of 
an European artist. We withdrew from the 
great hall to a small apartment, the bed-room 
of the Maharaja, where it was intended that 
the festivities of the evening should take place. 
Captain Wade and Dr. Murray were likewise 
present; and we sat round his highness on 
silver chairs. In one end of the room stood a 
camp bedstead, which merits a description. 
Its frame-work, posts, and legs, were entirely 
covered with gold, and the canopy was one 
massy sheet of the same precious metal. It 
stood on footstools raised about ten inches from 
the ground, and which were also of gold. The 
curtains were of Cashmeer shawls. Near it 


stood a round chair of gold; and in one of the 
upper rooms of the palace we saw the counter- 
part of these costly ornaments. The candles 
that lighted up the apartment were held in 
branch sticks of gold. The little room in which 
we sat was superbly gilded ; and the side which 
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was next the court was closed by a screen of 
Yellow silk. Here we enjoyed the society of 
our royal entertainer, who freely circulated 
the wine, filled our glasses himself, and gave 
every encouragement by his own example. 
Runjeet drinks by the weight, and his usual 
dose does not exceed that of eight pice ; but on 
this occasion he had quaffed the measure of 
eighteen. His favourite beverage is a spirit 
distilled from the grapes of Cabool, which is 
very fiery, and stronger than brandy. In his 
cups he became very amusing, and mentioned 
many incidents in his private life. He had 
guelled two mutinies among his troops ; three 
of his chiefs had, at different times, fallen by 
his side; and he had once challenged his ad- 
versary to settle the dispute by single combat. 
The battles of his highness infected the dancing 
ladies, whom he had introduced in a later period 
of the evening, according to his custom. He 
gave them spirits; and they tore and fought 
with each other, much to his amusement, and 
to the pain of the poor creatures, who lost some 
ponderous ornaments from their ears and noses 
in the scuffle. Supper was introduced, and 
consisted of different kinds of meats, richly 
cooked, and which, in contrast to the surround. 
ing magnificence, were handed up in leaves 
sewed into the shape of cups. They contained 
hare, partridge, pork, and all sorts of game, 
&ce., of which Runjeet partook freely, and 
handed to us. There were also a variety of 
confections and ices: but it is easier to describe 
these matters of fact than the scene in which 
they took place. We broke up long past mid- 
night.” 

The contrast in departing was complete. 

** It now became necessary to divest our- 
selves almost of every thing which belonged to 
us, and discontinue many habits and practices 
which had become a second nature: but the 
success of our enterprise depended upon these 
sacrifices. We threw away all our European 
clothes, and adopted, without reserve, the cos- 
tume of the Asiatic. We exchanged our tight 
dress for the flowing robe of the Afghans, girt 
on swords and ‘ kummur-bunds’ (sashes) ; 
and with our heads shaved, and groaning under 
ponderous turbans, we strutted about slipshod, 
and had now to uncover the feet instead of the 
head. We gave away our tents, beds, and 
boxes, and broke our tables and chairs. A hut, 
or the ground, we knew, must be our shelter, 
and a coarse carpet or mat our bed. A blanket, 
or ‘kummel,’ served to cover the native saddle, 
and to sleep under during night; and the 
greater portion of my now limited wardrobe 
found a place in the * koorjeen,’ or saddle-bags, 
which were thrown across the horse’s quarter. 
A single mule for each of us carried the whole 
of our baggage, with my books and instru- 
ments; and a servant likewise found a seat 
upon the animal.” 

They soon, in forty-five miles, passed the 
Jelum, the famous Hydaspes, and shortly 
after, March 17, crossed the Indus at Attok, 
and entered the country of the Afghans. Here 
they met a friendly invitation from the chief 
of Peshawur, and advanced to his capital. 
The transition from one country to the other 
marks the habits of the people. 

* The subjects of Runjeet Sing escorted us 
to their frontier, which is three miles beyond 
the Indus ; here we met the Afghans. Neither 
party would approach, and we drew up at a 
distance of about 300 yards from each other. 
The Seiks gave us their * wagrojee futtih,’ sy. 
nonymous with our three cheers, and we ad- 
vanced, and delivered ourselves to the Mahom- 
medans; who said, * Wus-sulam alaikoom !’ 








* Peace be unto you!’ We trod our way to 
Acora, with our new people, the Khuttuks, a 
lawless race, and alighted at that village, which 
is nearly deserted from the constant inroads of 
the Seiks. The chief immediately waited upon 
us, and expressed his dissatisfaction at our 
having purchased some articles from the bazar, 
since it was a reflection on his hospitality. I 
begged his pardon, and placed the mistake on 
my ignorance of the Afghan customs, adding, 
that [ would not forget, as I advanced, the 
hospitality of the Khuttuks of Acora. The 
chief took his leave, charging us, before his de- 
parture, to consider ourselves as secure as eggs 
under a hen—a homely enough simile, the truth 
of which we had no reason to doubt. Yet it 
was at this place that poor Mvorcroft and his 
party encountered some serious difficulties, and 
were obliged to fight their way. We here re- 
ceived a second letter from the chief of Pesha- 
wur, which was most satisfactory, since it con- 
tained a friendly reply without bis having re- 
ceived any of the letters of introduction which 
we possessed. It intimated that a person was 
approaching to conduct us. We had now quitted 
the territories of Hindoostan, and entered on a 
land where covetousness of a neighbour’s goods 
is the ruling passion; we therefore marched 
with our baggage. Our few servants were also 
divided into regular watches for the night. We 
had two Afghans, two Indians, and two natives 
of Cashmeer. A Cashmeerian paired with an 
Indian, and the trustworthy with the most 
lazy ; while we ourselves were to superintend 
the posting of the sentries. Our people laughed 
heartily at this military disposition; but it 
was ever after enforced in all our travels.” 

A considerable portion of this route, it will 
be perceived, is the same as that taken by Mr. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, one of the most en- 
lightened men to whom important affairs in our 
Indian Empire was ever entrusted, and whose 
journey we had the pleasure to review some 
years ago. At Peshawur Lieut. Burnes tells 
us of the usurper. 

*€ Sooltan Mahommed Khan was not the 


illiterate Afghan whom I expected to find, but. 


an educated, well-bred gentleman, whose open 
and affable manner made a lasting impression 
upon me. As we were sitting down to dinner, 
he would frequently slip in, quite unattended, 
and pass the evening with us. He would some- 
times be followed by various trays of dishes, 
which he had had cooked in his harem, and 
believed might be palatable to us. He is a 
person more remarkable for his urbanity than 
his wisdom ; but he transacts all his own busi- 
ness: he is a brave soldier. His seraglio has 
about thirty inmates, and he has already had a 
family of sixty children. He could not tell 
the exact number of survivors when I asked 
him!” 

He was very hospitable; and we merely jot 
the following paragraphs from this part of the 
journey. The superstitions touching the good 
luck resident in a horse-shoe prevails in this 
eastern clime. 

** Passing a gate of the city, I observed it 
studded with horse-shoes, which are as super- 
stitious emblems in this country as in remote 
Scotland. A farrier had no customers—a saint 
to whom he applied recommended his nailing a 
pair of horse-shoes to a gate of the city: he 
afterwards prospered, and the farriers of Pesha- 
wur have since propitiated the same saint by 
the same expedient, in which they place im- 
plicit reliance.” 

Onions were worshipped in Egypt: another 
sort of virtue is attributed to them here. Ofa 
friendly native traveller, who wisely counselled 
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the strangers, it is said, “ Among other Pieces 
of advice, he suggested that we should eat 
onions in all the countries we visited ; as it js 
a popular belief that a foreigner becomes sooner 
acclimated from the use of that vegetable.” 

Of another adviser, a holy man, we are told: 

‘* He had heard that I was of Armenian 
descent, though in the English employ, nor did 
I deem it necessary to open his eyes on the 
subject. I thanked him for his kindness with 
all the meekness and humility of a poor tra. 
veller, and he proceeded to give his advice with 
a considerable degree of kindness. ‘ Your safety,’ 
he said, ‘ will depend on your laying aside the 
name of European, at all events of Englishman; 
for the natives of those countries believe the 
English to be political intriguers, and to pos. 
sess boundless wealth.’ Common sense and 
reflection suggested a similar conduct, but the 
performance was more difficult. The saint 
prepared his epistles, which he sent to us; they 
were addressed to the king of Bokhara and the 
chiefs on the Oxus, five in number, who owned 
him as their spiritual guide. We were de. 
scribed as ‘ poor blind travellers,’ who are en. 
titled to protection from all members of the 
faithful. They abounded in extracts from the 
Koran, with other moral aphorisms enlisted 
for the occasion on our behalf. The saint, 
however, made a request that we should not 
produce these letters unless an absolute neces. 
sity compelled us ; but I looked upon them as 
very valuable documents. I did not quit this 
man’s house without envying him of the in. 
fluence over such tribes, which he owes to his 
descent from a respected parent, of whom he 
inherited a large patrimony. I had many 
misgivings about him, for he is not without 
suspicion of having increased Moorcroft’s trou. 
bles ; and it is certain that the family of one 
of his disciples was enriched by the wealth of 
that ill-fated traveller. He, however, possesses 
documents which lead me to acquit him of 
every thing; yet I would rather avoid than 
court the man, and rather please than dis 
please him.” 

Of antiquities, the following are interesting 
particulars :— 

“The only antiquity which we discovered 
near Peshawur was a ‘ tope,’ or mound, about 
five miles distant, on the road to Cabool, and 
evidently of the same era as those of Manikyala 
and Belur. It is in a very decayed state, and 
the remains would not suggest any idea of the 
design, had we not seen those in the Punjab. 
It was nearly a hundred feet high, but the 
stone with which it had been faced had fallen 
down or been removed. We procured no coins 
at it, and the natives could not give any tra- 
dition farther than it was a‘ tope. We also 
heard of another building similar to this in the 
Khyber pass about eighteen miles distant, which 
we could not visit, from the unsettled state of 
the country where it is situated. It is ina 
perfect state of preservation, and both loftier 
and larger than that of Manikyala. I also 
heard of eight or ten towers of a like descrip- 
tion towards the country of the Kaffirs in Swat 
and Boonere. It seems very probable that 
these buildings are the cemeteries of kings, 
since they are all built with a chamber in the 
midst of the pile. They may, however, be 
Boodhist buildings.” ; 

Previous to this, we have an engraving of 
a similar ¢ope, situated at Belur, at the base of 
the lower Hemilaya, and another celebrated 
one of Manikyala is described. These are 
very curious. 

After spending a month at Peshawur, our 





‘travellers proceeded for Cabool ; but for the 
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t we must bid them a week’s (and they 
are so attractive that it seems a long) fare. 


well.* 











A Selection of Irish Melodies, with Symphonies 
and Accompaniments by Henry R. Bishop ; 
and characteristic Words by Thomas Moore, 
Esq. Part X. London, 1834. Power. 

Supplement, to conclude a Selection of Irish 
Melodies. By the same. Same publisher. 

Moorr’s Irish Melodies, of which work the 

conclusion now lies before us, is one so well 

known and estimated, that criticism becomes 
almost superfluous. There is no lyrical pub- 
lication in the English, or, we believe, in any 
other language, which has been more exten- 
sively patronised, from the appearance of the 
first Number in 1807 to the present time; and, 
perhaps, with the exception of the lyrics of 
Burns, we have none, taken collectively, equal 
to those of Moore. It is not, of course, our 
intention to institute a minute comparison be- 
tween the Scotch and Irish bards: In polished 
versification, in brilliancy of sentiment, in the 
management of artificial imagery, in refine- 
ment of thought, and in some other qualities, 
Moore is superior to Burns; but in vigour of 
expression, and in giving vent to the simple 
feelings of the heart—and these are the high- 
est beauties of national song,—the Ayrshire 
pluughman, in our opinion, excels the culti- 
vated minstrel of the Green Island. Burns has 
more of nature, Moore more of art ; and Burns 
is as justly termed the poet of the people, as 

Moore has been called the poet of the drawing- 

room.+ 

In making these observations, we must not 
be considered as detracting in the slightest 
degree from the merits of Moore, or as being 
in any way insensible to his exquisite poetry. 
Upwards of seven-and-twenty years of increas- 
ing popular admiration have his Irish melodies 
enjoyed; and they still have lost nothing of 
the charm by which they first attracted us. 
“Go where glory waits thee,’—*‘* Erin, the 
tear and the smile in thine eyes,”— Fly not 
yet,”—and “ Rich and rare,” are as fasci- 
nating now to our ear as they were when we 
first heard them; their freshness and beauty 
remain unfaded, and we question if time has 
not made us more partial to these melodies, and 
more fully sensible of their charms. We meet 
them as we meet old friends, whom we but love 
the more the longer we know them. In the 
fame space of time, how many rival publica- 
tions have appeared —how many Selections 
and Collections of National Airs have been 
Presented to the public notice!—and, let our 
readers answer the question, how many beside 
those of Moore do they now remember ? 

The concluding Number and Supplement of 
the Irish Melodies will detract nothing from 
the reputation of the work. The airs, beauti- 

l and simple in themselves, are tastefully 
arranged by Bishop; and the words are as full 
of poetry and of graceful epigrammatic illustra- 
tion as those of the preceding Numbers. Selec- 
tion for extract is, consequently, a difficult 
tak; and especially so, as to carry the selec- 
ton even to the extent of two songs would be 
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a serious infringement upon the copyright of a 
work consisting of sixteen, and which we might 
print in two pages of the Gazette. Mr. Power’s 
copyrights, particularly in the Irish Melodies, 
purchased at most liberal prices, have been, we 
are sorry to observe, shamelessly invaded ; but 
he is now placed in a position legally to put 
down the disgraceful piracies by which his pro- 
perty, as well as that of other respectable pub- 
lishers, has been attacked and plundered, under 
“ the cheap and nasty system;’’ and which 
would ultimately destroy as it has injured au- 
thorship, by depriving it of its fair reward, as 
well as completely demoralise literature by dis- 
honesty. We are, therefore, unwilling to quote 
a song entire from the concluding numbers of 
the Irish Melodies, although with full permis- 
sion from Mr. Power to do so, as our example 
may be copied to an unfair extent, without 
seeking what courtesy has acceded to us. And 
although aware that we are not dealing quite 
justly with Mr. Moore’s fame, by giving, as a 
specimen, detached verses of his songs, in which 
each verse is as exquisitely linked together as a 
Trichinopoly chain—indeed doubly detached, 
as separated from the music; against which 
sort of divorce he has entered his protest —yet 
our hearty dislike to the said ‘* cheap and nasty 
system” of wholesale pilfering induces us to do 
so. We will, therefore, in the first place, select 
a verse from a song full of most delightful and 
sportive speculations upon what a delicious 
place this world of ours would be, if, as the 
poet sings to the fair one whom he addresses, 
we could do with it 
** As thou dost with thy garden bowers, 
Reject the weeds and keep the flowers.” 
The song thus concludes — 
** While ev’ry joy that glads our sphere 
Hath still some shadow hovering near, 
In this new world of ours, my dear, 
Such shadows will all be omitted :— 
Unless they're like that graceful one, 
Which, when thou’rt dancing in the sun, 
Still near thee leaves a charm upon 
Each spot where it hath flitted !” 
Another admirable image concludes a song, in 
which our bard boasts to some merry, bright- 
eyed girls, of his love of freedom, and of pos- 
sessing a heart that spurns at “‘ tyranny’s rude 
control :”’— 
** Thus sung the sage, while, slyly stealing, 
The nymphs their fetter around him cast, 
And, their laughing eyes, the while, concealing, 
Led Liberty’s bard their slave at last. 
For the Poet’s heart, still prone to loving, 
Was like that rock of the Druid race,* 
Which the gentlest touch at once set moving, 
But all earth’s power couldn’t shake from its base.” 

From “ the Night Dance,” we copy the first 

verse :— 
*« Strike the gay harp! see the moon is on high, 
And as true to her beam as the tides of the ocean, 

Young hearts, when they feel the soft light of her eye, 

Obey the mute call, and heave into motion. 

Then, sound notes—the gayest, the lightest, 

That ever took wing, when heav’n looked brightest ! 

Again! again! 
Oh! could such heart-stirring music be heard 
In that City of Statues described by romancers, 
So wakening its spell, even stone would be stirr’d, 
And statues themselves all start into dancers.” 

The Supplement contains a song, stated by 
Mr. Moore to be ‘* written in one of those 
moods of hopelessness and disgust which come 
occasionally over the mind in contemplating 
the present state of Irish patriotism.” We 
quote the first and second verses : — 

** The dream of those days when first I sung thee is o’er, 

Thy triumph hath stain’d the charm thy sorrows then 


wore; 

And e’en of the light which Hope once shed o’er thy 
chains, : 

Alas! not a gleam to grace thy freedom remains. 





* «« The rocking stones of the Druids, some of which 





no force is able to dislodge from their stations.” 





— 

Say, is it that Slavery sunk so deep in thy heart, 

That still the dark brand is there, though chainless 

thou art; (burn’d, 

And Freedom's sweet fruit, for which thy spirit long 

Now, reaching at last thy lip, to ashes hath turn'd ?” 
This is a strange contrast to Mr. O’Connell’s 
favourite quotation from the work in question 
about the ‘** First flower of the earth, and first 
gem of the sea,’’ and to Moore’s glorious an- 
ticipations respecting emancipation ; it proves, 
at least, that the prophet’s mantle does not 
always descend upon the poet’s shoulders, 
What a picture of the human mind have we 
in the Irish melodies—an insatiable craving 
after liberty and equality ; and when the ques. 
tion of equal rights is conceded, how is the 
nominal boon spurned by its most urgent advo- 
cates! Moore is disgusted ; and O’Connell, at 
the head of a faction, seeks to weaken or revo- 
lutionise the British constitution by a feeble 
attempt to repeal the union. But Moore's mind 
wanders with immortal spirits, and in Utopian 
regions. For our part, to use his own words, we 

** Welcome the bard where’er he comes,— 
For though he hath countless airy homes, 
To which his wing excursive roves, 
Yet still, [as] from time to time he loves 
To light upon earth,” 
thrice glad are we to hail him with our “ cheer.” 
We have but one objection to make to Mr. 
Moore’s songs before us; and that amounts to 
questioning whether the fourth verse, in the 
song of the ‘Battle-eve”’ is desirable. Not 
being requisite, it rather injures than improves 
the composition. We may be wrong; but to 
our ear the closing line of the third verse— 
** No matter—grasp thy sword and away !”— 
is far preferable as a conclusion to the theatrical 
exit, and decidedly vulgar, though we admit 
good singing, word ** hurrah!’’ which, being 
thrice repeated in the preceding line, made us 
somewhat hippish :— 
** Then [come] for Erin and her cause [another] 
hurrah !” 
The omission of the fourth verse would be, in 
our opinion, judicious, as, besides this objec- 
tionable hip-hip hurrahing, it contains the fol- 
lowing odd historical association :— 
*€ Let those who brook the chain 
Of Saxon or of Dane!” 
Were the English and the Danes together in 
Ireland? Did Ireland at any time groan under 
their united tyranny? Surely, when a note 
is volunteered about the anachronism of the 
Finian and Ossianic legends, some explanation 
is required here from the announced historian 
of Ireland ? 

To the tenth number Mr. Moore has pre- 
fixed an affecting dedicatory address to the 
Marchioness of Headford, the amiable and ac- 
complished daughter of his first associate in 
the publication. ‘* To your ladyship,” says 
Mr. Moore, ‘* who, though but little beyond 
the season of childhood when the earlier num- 
bers of this work appeared, lent the aid of 
your beautiful voice, and, even then, exquisite 
feeling for music, to the happy circle who met 
to sing them together under your father’s roof, 
the gratification, whatever it may be, which 
this humble offering brings, cannot be other- 
wise than darkened by the mournful reflection, 
how many of the voices which then joined with 
ours are now silent in death !”? And the Irish 
Melodies appropriately close with a tribute to 
the memory of Sir John Stevenson, from which 
we take the second and third verses :— 

** Yet, at our feasts, thy spirit long, 
Awak’d by music’s spell, shall rise; 
For name so link’d with deathless song 
Partakes its charm and never dies ; 

And e’en within the holy fane, 
When music wafts the soul to heaven, 
One thought to him whose earliest strain 
Was echoed there shall long be given. 
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But where is now the cheerful day, 
The social night, when, by thy side, 

He who now weaves his parting lay 
His skilless voice with thine allied ; 


And su) 
When bard and minstrel long have past, 

Shall still in sweetness all their own, 
Embalm’d by fame, undying last ?” 

When we receive a complete copy of the 
letter-press edition of the Irish Melodies, we 
may be tempted to examine the entire work 
more critically than we have hitherto done, or, 
indeed, than it is our practice to do with works 
in the course of publication. 

Landscape illustrations, we observe, are an- 
nounced as in progress; which, if well exe- 
ented, will be a valuable and interesting addi- 
tion to a truly national work. 
The Disinherited, and the Ensnared. By Lady 

Charlotte Bury. 3 vols. 12mo. Bentley. 
WE have not been able to study this new novel 
of two tales (not tails, like a bashaw) sufficiently 
to offer a lengthy opinion upon it. Suffice it to 
notice, that the Disinherited is a picture of the 
present period, and drawn by one who has had 
every opportunity of observing the society she 
is by her talent so well fitted to group and to 
portray. Tvo many of our authors in this line 
are but persons who have caught glimpses by 
peeping in at the doors, or listening at the key- 
holes; but Lady Charlotte Bury has lived all 
her life inside, has seen enough of what she 
has undertaken to paint, and possesses all the 
ability necessary to produce an entertaining 
picture. 

It must be confessed, however, that her lady- 
ship has indulged a little in the caricature 
style; and made her millionaire, Sir Robert 
Leslie and his family (excepting the eldest 
daughter), either amiably or unamiably ridicu- 
lous. The other characters are distinctly drawn ; 
and of some of them we should imagine the 
hints, if not the sketches, are from—actual na- 
ture, we were going to say—but we mean, 
London society. 

We will detach a scene, as well as we can, 
as a sample. It relates to an evening party 
given by the wealthy Leslies. 

‘© Music began, and all lowered their voices 
to a whisper ; some, because they could not help 
themselves; others, to appear to like what is 
deemed a fashionable amusement; and some 
few, because they really enjoyed it. For those, 
however, who did not, amongst whom was 
Lady De Brook and Mr. Leslie, there remained 
the refuge of the outer room, beyond which 
there was an excuse for not going, on account 
of the heat and the crowd. Many young ladies 
who were present, and who had come with 
beating hearts to look at the Eastern dandy, 
the great parti, the admired among women, 
contrived to linger in the doorway, and cast 
their scrutinising glances on this object of their 
curiosity and interest, while the good mammas 
were affecting not to think about him, but 
taking every possible information meanwhile, 
and making the most minute inquiries as to his 
fortune, his age, and his probable attainment 
of worldly honours. ‘Is he religious ?—well- 
principled ? — good -tempered ? — kind-heart- 
ed?” were obsolete questions. But ‘ What has 
he now 2?’—* what will he have at his father’s 
death ?’—and, ‘ has he any attachment yet ?’ 
were questions all carefully asked, and the an- 
swers as carefully noted down. ‘* How hand- 
some he is!’ said one of the young ladies to 
another, sighing. ‘ Not half so handsome as 
Mr. , or Mr. .’ replied her companion, 
who affected to hold him cheap. ‘ And, then, 
those horrid mustachios, they are quite vulgar 
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adventurers, or some elderly beau who wants to 
hide defects, as you plant out stables, or any 
other offensive buildings with evergreens.’ 
‘ What a malicious creature you are! but I 
always did admire mustachios,’ said her tender- 
hearted friend, ‘ and I always shall. I think 
she will be a happy woman who marries Mr. 
Leslie. Augustus Leslie!—the very name is 
delightful!’ ‘ Nonsense, Lucy, there is some 
charm in a title, I grant you ; but as toa name— 
Why now, I'll tell you, there’s Lord Thomas 
Tellford ; does it not sound vastly well ? But 
take away the lord, and Thomas Tellford might 
be the footman. No, no. I would as soon be 
Mrs. one-thing, as Mrs. t’other thing—the title 
gives the grace, or the want of it the mar. 
grace; depend on that.’ While the young 
ladies thus discussed the pros and cons of what 
would constitute a desirable marriage, their 
mammas talked pretty much in the following 
manner :—these were the good mammas, be it 
remembered; as for the bad ones, they don’t 
talk, at least not to each other. ‘ Did you 
ever, my dear Lady Mellford,’ said one of them 
to Mrs. Limewell, ‘ did you ever see anybody 
so engouée, with a new face, or a new dandy, 
as Lady de Brook? Why, there she is, year 
after year monopolising the young men as they 
first appear, and actually acquiring such an 
ascendancy over them, that they dare only 
marry those who are chosen by her, and then, 
not till she is weary of them herself. For my 
own part, I would have an act of parliament 
passed ‘ against all married ladies talking to 
an unmarried man for above five minutes at a 
time;’ they are quite abominable, that race 
of women; and I do not understand why they 
are asked any where.’ ‘ Yes,’ said Mrs. Lime- 
well, in reply, ‘ I quite agree with you. I do 
assure you, my dear Lady Mellford, I do assure 
you, that my daughter Lucy’s marriage with 
Lord Lovewell was broken off entirely by that 
Mrs. Delisle, who no sooner saw him dancing 
with her constantly than she too began to place 
herself among the dancers—a woman of three 
or four and thirty! she ought to be ashamed of 
herself.” ‘ Indeed, it’s very true, my dear 
friend; so she ought; but she is excessively 
handsome.’ ‘I never could see in what her 
beauty consisted.’ ‘ No, but somehow the men 
do.” ‘ Well, it is always to me a matter of 
astonishment, and I never cou/d understand 
how the old Lady de Brook continues to en- 
chain them. Some women, to be sure, conde- 
scend to be so very obliging, and to do such 
things!’ ‘ Ay, Mrs. Limewell, you may well 
say that. I never did such things !—what 
would Lord Mellford have said tome?’ ‘ Or 
my poor dear Mr. Limewell have said to me? 
Well, at least, those who marry our girls will 
not have such an example set them. Oh, I 
could whip that old Lady de Brook, with all 
my heart,’ looking at her con occhio di Braggio. 
‘And so could I, my dear Mrs. Limewell.’ 
While the various classes of persons above de- 
scribed were thus passing Mr. Leslie in review, 
for it was of him they thought while talking of 
others, he returned the compliment. ‘ I think,’ 
he said, ‘there are more old women in England 
than in any country I ever was in before, and 
more fat women; surely they need not grow so 
fat, but it all comes of porter. I am told the 
ladies drink porter at breakfast.’ ‘ Ha, ha, ha!’ 
answered Lady de Brook (not quite comfortable 
at the possible application of the allegation to 
herself), * that is a droll idea you have got into 
your head; but quite without foundation, ex- 
cept amongst the vulgars. But tell me, what 
do you think of our young beauties, if you don’t 





now; nobody wears them but couriers and 


approve of our matrons? There’s Miss Lucy 





Somerville, and Lady Caroline Mellford, the 
young stars of the day: they are certainly very 
handsome.’ ‘ Handsome! you are very obliging 
to say so. What! that fair b/éme-looking girl 
with the long neck and the no shoulders ; anh 
that stiff black pasteboard figure, with red 
elbows and sharp blade-bones?’ ‘ Nay, now 
Mr. Leslie, you are too fastidious; besides, 
these are all faults which a very little time will 
mend entirely—these are the defects of great 
youth.’ ‘Ah! may be so, but I hate unfinished 
things, —raw, cold, green, it sets my teeth on 
edge like sour fruit.’ ‘ But what do you like 
then ? for ali here seem too old, or too young, 
or too fat, or too thin, to please you.’ * ¢ Bx. 
actly so, Lady de Brook. What I admire is a 
rich full eye, with lashes that sweep the cheek ; 
a person svelte and yet round, not an angle to 
be seen; light but full, elastic in step, but not 
abrupt, like a figure on springs. Something, 
in short, unlike any thing that is now passing 
before me.’ ‘ But surely, now, the brilliant 
roses and lilies that blush in Lady Brandon’s 
complexion must extort some homage from 
you?’ ‘None in the world. I like a soft, 
clear, brown cheek, through which the tides of 
life only occasionally glow, with the richness of 
the damask rose; or else a marble paleness, 
more beautiful still, that blushes into whiteness, 
while the pencilled eye-brow stretches its arch 
athwart the rounded forehead.’ ‘ Well, we 
have some even of these in England; you shall 
not think, you shall not say, that there is no 
beauty in your own land: look at Mrs. Dormer, 
she is precisely of the latter class of beauty.” 
* Why, yes, I do think she has some pretension 
to beauty.’ ‘ And then to beauty she joins 
such talents, such uncommon genius!’ ‘ Oh! 
that mars all; I never knew a woman who 
was a genius that was not quite detestable; 
for the great business of a woman is to delight 
the eye, soothe the ruffled temper by the suavity 
of her graces, or only be the reflector of other 
people’s wisdom and wit.’ ‘ Nay, now, Mr. 
Leslie, you are insufferable ; and, as I told you 
before, if you determine to play the tyrant, 
whilst you inveigh against tyranny, I have done 
with you ; really I must go and eat some ice to 
refresh myself, after the anger you have caused 
me.’ ‘* Not anger,’ said Mr. Leslie, languish- 
ingly; ‘ you are too delightful ever to be 
angry ;’ and Lady de Brook walked away with 
the sound of that sweet compliment in her ears, 
and, beckoning to Lord Montagu, asked him 
to conduct her through the crowd to the music- 
room.” 

There are some signs of inattention, and 
some curious conventional phrases in this pro- 
duction. For example, one of the personages, 
Lord Macpherson, is at one time described as 
an Irishman, at another as a Scotchman ; p- 301, 
a foreign lady harangues, beginning in good, 
and ending in broken, English; and “a long 
cut eye’? (p. 234) is meant to paint, not an 
ocular accident with a wound, but a beauty 
with a finely marked expression. ie 

The scene of the Ensnared lies chiefly in 
Italy, which affords the distinguished author 
an opportunity of describing the ways in which 
our country folks of rank and fashion spend 
their time in that otherwise listless land. 





Memoirs of Ichthyosauri and Plesiosaurt, et- 
tinct Monsters of the Ancient Earth, with 
Twenty-eight Plates. By Thomas Hawkins, 
Esq. F.G.8., &c. &e. Folio, pp. 51. Lon- 
don, 1834. RelfeandFletcher. 

Tuts is an extraordinary book. It is written 

with the deepest enthusiasm which could be 

felt for the greatest triumphs which geological 
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science has achieved—and are not the truths of 
that science next to those of astronomy ?—and 
itis tinctured perhaps too strongly with the love 
for wide-grasping inferences which a subject so 
wrapt in mystery as the history of the gigantic 
monsters of the anti-human world presents. Sir 
John Herschel, when dwelling upon the curious 
and beautiful phenomenon of contrasted or com- 
plementary colours in stars, 

« Communicating male and female light, 

(Which two great sexes animate the world),” 

and affording a green day which shall alternate 
with a white one and with darkness ; or con- 
jecturing upon the inexhaustible field of nebulz, 
fumishing an interminable range of system 
upon system and. firmament upon firmament, 
(Astronomy, 625) scarcely awakens a greater 
interest than do the picturesque and animated 
details before us of the first discovery of those 
antique remains, so wonderful in size and form, 
and so characteristic of an order of things and 
aworld unlike our own. 

“The sun rose bright on the 26th day of 
July, 1832, and the morning mists were hardly 
rolled from the hill’s side, ere many men busily 
engage with spade and pickaxe to tumble the 
doomed summit of the cliff. Progress was also 
made on the following day, when people from 
the adjacent country flocked to witness the exe- 
cution of a purpose which seemed to stagger 
their faith in our rationality. By next day’s 
noon twenty thousand loads of earth, cast from 
the crown of the rock, constitute a good road- 
way to the beach from that part of it to which 
we had dug, and a few minutes more suffice to 
demonstrate the wonderful remains I tell of. 
Whocan describe my transport at the sight of the 
cilossus! My eyes the first which beheld it !— 
who shall ever see them lit up with the same 
unmitigated enthusiasm again? And I verily 
believe that the uncultivated bosoms of the 
working men were seized with the same conta- 
gious feeling, for they and the surrounding 
spectators waved their hats to an hurrah that 
made hill and mossy dell echoing ring.” 

There are some who, unlike even the rough 
pickaxe men, would think that enthusiasm on 
such an occasion was misplaced, and who not 
being able to enter into the spirit-stirring cha- 
Tater of any scientific research, must needs 
think that there is no joy in a new flower or a 
new bird, no honour in the grateful foresight 
ofan unknown law of nature, and no glory in 
robbing from a tomb, more ancient and more 
mighty than the vast pyramid, the relics of a 
primeval world. Who can treat with a sneer 
the truths which that discovery unfolds, and 
Simper at mysteries hitherto wrapped in the 
womb of time? Then there are others who— 

ed at the strange inferences which were 
soon drawn from the existence of these 
organic creations, of an old earth that had been 
‘enanted by various existences before the cre- 
ation of man, and were unfitted, by their or- 
ganisation, to live on the same earth as their 
destined historian—saw nothing in these disco- 
Yeries but discordances with our religious tenets, 
and facts that were even supposed to be contra- 
ctory to the divine writings. On the occasion 
of the Rev. Henry Cole’s publication (Literary 
Gazette, No. 905), we took occasion to point 
out the fallacy of such dogmas; and we hope 
We satisfactorily shewed that a science which 
Pretends to attest and illustrate the laws of na- 
ture on the evidence of creation, if its facts 
rest upon a real philosophical basis, will ever 
found to strengthen revealed religion, and 
unfold and develope the everlasting truths of 
Christianity. 


It is but very lately that a new importance 


has been given to geology by the study of the 
various forms of vegetable and of animal life 
contained in the mineral kingdom ; and can we 
be astonished at the enthusiasm which they have 
created ? Their forms were so extraordinary, 
their functions so paradoxical, and the geolo- 
gical changes which were fatal to them, were so 
marvellous and multiform, that a more lively 
interest was excited for the ancient empire of 
the dead than for the kingdoms of living na- 
ture — more lively, because in their contempla- 
ting a new order of beings that had preceded 
man upon the globe, a mysterious gleam of a 
primeval world at once penetrated the mind 
and solemnly awakened its deepest faculties. 
It is, however, certain, that many years consi- 
deration of such powerfully interesting subjects 
will lead, if possible, to an over estimate, not of 
their intrinsic importance, but of the compara- 
tive relation in which they stand to other facts ; 
and it is on this account that we are obliged to 
disclaim against our author’s preface. What 
possible reference can the progress of geology, 
—grateful and beautiful as that progress in the 
development of all its striking and comprehen- 
sive views has been — have to do with the his- 
tory of the first tribes of man, with the intide- 
lity of Voltaire, or the worldly spirit of a 
Loyola or a Machiaveli? and how can the 
author expect the best lovers of science to 
do aught but protest against these— we are 
severe enough to call them extravagancies. 
After so general a criticism, we hardly like to 
descend to particulars ; but the object of natural 
history should always be to simplify the study 
of nature, and on this principle we dislike ex- 
ceedingly the new names which Mr. Hawkins 
has pleased to give to his species, though the 
principle on which they are founded is good. 
Of the Ichthyosaurus he enumerates four spe- 
cies, identified by the number and the form of 
the bones of the paddle; and he describes the 
same number of Plesiosauri, distinguished by 
the number of bones of the tarsus. The ana- 
tomical descriptions of these gigantic fossil 
animals are accurately drawn up, and render 
the work a monograph of great scientific value. 
We need scarcely mention, that the work itself 
is what our continental neighbours would call 
un livre de luxe ; and the lithographic plates, 
of which one gives an ideal sketch of the earth 
at the time of the Ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri, 
are well executed ; and after such a merito- 
rious performance, which must have required 
much labour, expense, and enthusiasm, we hope 
that the last will not in future be allowed to 
mar the general character of the author’s pro- 
ductions by such exceeding bizarreries. 





Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad, with 
Tales and Miscellanies, &c. Now first col- 
lected, by Mrs. Jameson. 4 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1834. Saunders and Otley. 

Tur fair and gifted authoress of the Diary of 

an Ennuyée and the Characteristics of Women 

could not have embarked on a more congenial 
literary design than she has here executed with 
her usual taste and talent; We have recently 
regretted her employment on a publication but 

ill adapted for the exercise of any, and far less 

of a female pen ; and it rejoiceth us to meet her 

again where we can look her in the face without 

a critical blush, and converse with her freely 

without the restraint of a forbidden subject 

haunting our intercourse. Her own beauties 
are quite different from those of Charles the 

Second. 

These four volumes are truly a collection of 
agreeable things, embellished with feminine 





grace, and rendered acceptable by the tact, 





NY on 
discrimination, and feeling of the descriptions 
and opinions, whether applied to living or in- 
animate objects, to persons or productions of 
art, to society or to literature. The first con- 
tains sketches of art, literature, and character, 
in three dialogues, and relate to the Nether- 
lands and parts of Germany, especially Frank- 
fort and Munich. The second continues the 
same course, and ends with four home sketches 
—of places, Hardwicke and Althorpe— and 
persons, Siddons and F. Kemble. The third 
consists of four tales, already published, if we 
recollect rightly ; and the fourth concludes the 
Diary of an Ennuyée, which is begun in the 
preceding volume. 

The topics are so desultory in themselves, 
and the dialogue form adds so much to their 
being treated in a desultory manner, that we 
can hardly give a general idea of the work in 
our usual and favourite way, by extracting ap- 
propriate passages. 

The notices of German authors and artists 
are copious and interesting ; and the criticisms 
on the multitude of splendid works of art which 
adorn the German cities display judgment and 
a thorough admiration of these noble produc« 
tions. But we must select elsewhere. 

At Heidelberg, says Alda, one of the in- 
terlocutors, Frederic the First ‘* celebrated a 
festival, renowned in German history, and for 
the age in which it occurred most extraordi- 
nary. He invited to a banquet all the factious 
barons whom he had vanquished at Seckingen, 
and who had previously ravaged and laid waste 
great part of the palatinate. Among them 
were the Bishop of Metz and the Margrave of 
Baden. The repast was plentiful and luxuri- 
ous, but there was no bread. The warrior 
guests looked round with surprise and inquiry. 
* Do you ask for bread ?’ said Frederic, sternly ; 
* you, who have wasted the fruits of the earth, 
and destroyed those whose industry cultivates 
it? There is no bread. Eat, and be satisfied ; 
and learn henceforth mercy to those who put 
the bread into your mouths.’ A singular lesson 
from the lips of an iron-clad warrior of the 
middle ages. It was Frederic the Second, and 
his nephew Otho-Henry, who enriched the li- 
brary, then the first in Europe next to the 
Vatican, with treasures of learning, and who 
invited painters and sculptors from Italy to 
adorn their noble palace with the treasures of 
art. In less than one hundred years those 
beautiful creations were defaced or utterly de- 
stroyed, and all the memorials and records of 
their authors are supposed to have perished at 
the time when the ruthless Tilly stormed the 
castle; and the archives and part of the library 
of precious MSS. were taken to litter his dra- 
goon’s horses, during a transient scarcity of 
straw.— You groan ! 

** Medon. The anecdote is not new to me; 
but I was thinking, at the moment, of a pretty 
phrase in the letters of the Prince de Ligne, 
‘la guerre—c’est un malheur—mais c’est le 
plus beau des malheurs.’ 

‘* Alda. Oh, if there be any thing more ter- 
rific, more disgusting, than war and its conse- 
quences, it is that perversion of all human in- 
tellect—that deprivation of all human feeling 
—that contempt or misconception of every 
Christian precept, which has permitted the 
great, and the good, and the tender-hearted, 
to admire war as a splendid game—a part of 
the poetry of life—and to defend it as a glo- 
rious evil, which the very nature and passions 
of man have ever rendered, and will ever render, 
necessary and inevitable. Perhaps the idea of 
human suffering —though when we think of it 
in detail it makes the blood curdlenis not so 
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bad as the general loss to humanity, the inter- 
ruption to the progress of thought in the de- 





struction of the works of wisdom or genius. | fine country, madam!” | 


Listen to this magnificent sentence out of the | 


volume now lying open before me—‘ Who 
kills a man kills a reasonable creature —God’s 
image; but he who destroys a good bill kills 
reason itself. Many a man lives a burden to} 
the earth, but a good book is the precious life- 
blood of a master-spirit embalmed and treasured 
up on purpose to a life beyond life. It is true, 
no age can restore a life, whereof perhaps there 
is no great loss: and revolutions of ages do not 
oft recover the loss of rejected truth, for the 
want of which whole nations fare the worse ; 
therefore we should be wary how we spill the 
seasoned life of man preserved and stored up in 
books.”” 

A home character will also serve to exhibit 
Mrs. Jameson’s abilities and style. 

“ Tt is a mistake to suppose that those who 
cannot see the imaginative aspect of things, 
see, therefore, the only true aspect; they only 
see one aspect of the truth. Vous étes orfévre, 
Monsieur Josse, is as applicable to travellers 
as to every other species of egotist. 
an excursion to the north, I fell into conversa- 
tion with a Sussex farmer, one of that race of 
sturdy, rich, and independent English yeomen 
of which I am afraid few specimens remain : 
he was quite a character in his way. I must 
sketch him for you; but only Miss Mitford 
could do him justice. His coat was of the finest 
broad-cloth ; his shirt-frill, in which was stuck 
a huge agate pin, and his neckcloth, were both 
white as the snow; his good beaver shone in 
all its pristine gloss, and an enormous bunch of 
gold seals adorned his watch-chain ; his voice 
was loud and dictatorial, and his language sur- 
prisingly good and flowing, though tinctured 
with a little coarseness and a few provincialisms. 
He had made up his mind about the Reform 
Bill, the Catholic Question, the Corn Laws, 
and about things in general, and things in par- | 
ticular; he had doubts about nothing: it was | 
evident that he was accustomed to lay down 
the law in his own village, that he was the 
tyrant of his own fireside, that his wife was 
‘his horse, his ox, his ass, his any thing,’ 
while his sons went to college, and his daugh- 
ters played on the piano. London was to him 
merely a vast congregation of pestilential va- 
pours—a receptacle of thieves, cut-throats, and 
profligates—a place in which no sensible man, 
who had a care for his life, his health, or his 
pockets, would willingly set his foot; he 
thanked God that he never spent but two nights 
in the metropolis, and at intervals of twenty- 
seven years: the first night he had passed in 
the streets, in dread of fire and vermin; and 
on the last occasion, he had not ventured be- 
yond Smithfield. . What he did not know was 
to him not worth knowing; and the word 
French, which comprised all that was foreign, 
he used as a term expressing the most un- 
bounded abhorrence, pity, and contempt. I 
should add, that though rustic, and arrogant, 
he was not vulgar. We were at an inn, on the 
borders of Leicestershire, through which we 
had both recently travelled; my farmer was 
enthusiastic in his admiration of the country. 
* A fine country, madam —a beautiful country 
—a splendid country!’ * Do you call it a fine 
country ?’ said I, absently, my head full of the 
Alps and Appenines, the Pyrenean, and the 
river Po. ‘ Tobe sureI do; and where would 
you see a finer?’ ‘I did not see any thing 
very picturesque,’ said I. ‘ Picturesque!’ he 
repeated with some contempt; ‘1 don’t know 


We will conclude with some passages from a 


women of Germany and England ; the whole | 
being unfortunately too long for our quotation : 
“ Medon. You said the other night, that 
you had not formed any opinion as to the moral 
and social position of the women in Germany ; 


impressions of manner and character ;—frankly, 
were they favourable or unfavourable ? 

*¢ Alda. Frankly, they were most favourable. 
Remember that I am not prepared with any 
general sweeping conclusions: I cannot assure 
you from my own knowledge, that among my 
own sex the proportion of virtue and happiness 
is greater in Germany than in England. * * 
In the first place, you know I have a suffi- 
cient contempt for our English intolerance, 
with regard to manners — 

‘© Medon. Why, yes; with reason. The in- 
fluence of mere manner among our fashionable 
people, and the stress laid upon it as a distinc- 


that I should be relieved even by a reaction 
which should throw us out of the insipidity of 
conventional manner into primeval rudeness. 

“ Alda. No, no, no!—no extremes: but 
though so sensible to the ridicule of referring 
the social habits, opinions, customs, of other 
nations to the arbitrary standard of our own, 
still I could not help falling into comparisons ; 
certain distinctions between the German and 
the English women struck me involuntarily. 
In the highest circles a stranger finds society 
much alike every where. A court-ball —the 
soirée of an ambassadress —a minister’s dinner 
—present nearly the same physiognomy. It is 
in the second class of society, which is also 
every where, and in every sense, the best, that 
we behold the stamp of national character. I 
was not condemned to see my German friends 
always en grand toilette; I had better oppor- 
tunities of judging and appreciating their do- 
mestic habits and manners than most travellers 
enjoy. I thought the German women, of a 
certain rank, more natural than we are. The 
moral education of an English girl is, for the 
most part, negative ; the whole system of duty 
is thus presented to the mind. It is not ‘ this 
you must do;’ but always ‘ you must not do 
this—you must not say that—you must not 
think so;’ and if by some hardy, expanding 
nature, the question be ventured, ‘ Why ?’— 
the mamma or the governess are ready with 
the answer —*‘ It is not the custom — it is not 
lady-like—it is ridiculous !’ ‘ But is it wrong ? 
— why is it wrong ?’— and then comes answer, 
pat — ‘ My dear, you must not argue—young 
ladies never argue.’ * But, mamma, I was 
thinking: © My dear, you must not think 
— go write your Italian exercise,’ and so on! 
The idea that certain passions, powers, tem- 
pers, feelings, interwoven with our being by 
our almighty and all-wise Creator, are to be 
put down by the fiat ofa governess, or the edict 
of fashion, is monstrous. Those who educate 
us imagine that they have done every thing if 
they have silenced controversy, if they have 
suppressed all external demonstration of an 
excess of temper or feeling ; not knowing, or 
not reflecting, that unless our nature be self- 
governed and self-directed by an appeal to those 
higher faculties which link us immediately with 
what is divine, their labour is lost. Now, in 
Germany the women are less educated to suit 
some particular fashion ; the cultivation of the 








what you call picturesque; but J say, give me 


intellect, and the forming of the manners, do 





Reena 
a soil that when you turn it up you have some- | not so generally supersede the training of the 
thing for your pains; the fine soil makes the | moral sentiments —the affections —the im. 


pulses ; the latter are not so habitually crushed 
or disguised; consequently the women ap. 


view of the national differences between the peared to me more natural, and to have more 


individual character. But the English women 
pique themselves on being natural, at least 
they have the word continually in their 
mouths. > " ps 

‘“* The German women are much more en. 


but you must have brought away some general | grossed by the cares of housekeeping than 


, women of a similar rank of life in England, 
| They carry this too far in many instances, as 

we do the opposite extreme. In England, with 
‘our false, conventional refinement, we attach 

an idea of vulgarity to certain cares and duties, 
|in which there is nothing vulgar. To see the 

young and beautiful daughter of a lady of rank 
|running about, busied in household matters, 
|with the keys of the wine-cellar and the store. 
|room suspended to her sash, would certainly 
; Surprise a young Englishwoman, who, mean- 
|time, is netting a purse, painting a rose, or 
| warbling some ‘ Dolce mio Bene,’ or ‘ Soavi 


| Palpiti,’ with the air of a nun at penance. 


Once, in |tion, have become so vulgarised and abused,| The description of Werter’s Charlotte cut- 


|ting bread and butter has been an eternal 
| subject of laughter among the English, among 
{whom fine sentiment must be garnished out 
|with something finer than itself; and no 
| princess can be suffered to go mad, or even be 
|in love, except in white satin. To any one 
| whe has lived in Germany, the union of senti- 
|ment and bread and butter, or of poetry with 
household cares, excites no laughter. The 
wife of a state minister once excused herself 
from going with me to a picture gallery, be- 
cause on that day she was obliged to reckon up 
the household linen ; she was one of the most 
charming, truly elegant, and accomplished 
women I ever met with. At another time, I 
remember that a very accomplished woman, 
who had herself figured in a court, could not 
do something or other—I forget what—because 
it was the ‘ griisse Wsiiche,’ (the great wash,) 
an event, by the way, which I often found very 
mal-i-propos, and which never failed to turn a 
German household upside down. You must 
remember that I am not speaking of tradesmen 
jand mechanics, but of people of my own, or 
even a superior rank of life. It is true that I 
met with cases in which the women had, with- 
out necessity, sunk into mere domestic drudges 
— women whose souls were in their kitchen 
and their household stuff—whose talk was of 
dishes and of condiments ; but then the same 
species of women in England would have been, 
instead of busy with the idea of being useful, 
frivolous and silly, without any idea at all.” 

“ As to what we term accomplishments, 
there was certainly much less exhibition and 
parade of them in society; they formed less 
an established and necessary part of educa 
tion than with us ; but of really accomplished, 
well-informed women, believe me I found no 
deficiency—far otherwise : if the inclination or 
the talent existed, means and opportunity were 
not wanting for mental culture of a very high 
species. I met with fewer women who drew 
badly, sang tolerably, or rather intolerably, 
scratched the harp, and quoted Metastasio; but 
I met with quite as many women who, without 
pretension, were finished musicians, painted 
like artists, possessed an extensive acquaintance 
with their own literature, and an uncommon 
knowledge of languages; and were, besides, 
very good housewives after the German fashion. 
More or less acquaintance with the French 
language was a matter of course, but English 
was preferred : every where I met with women 
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who had cultivated with success, not our lan- 
merely, but our literature.” 

The ending gives us a sad hint, if it be true— 
and a lady-writer ought to know. 

«] observed, and I verified my own ob. 

grvations by the information of some intelli- 

gent medical men, that there is less ill health 


among the superior rank of women in Germany | 


than with us; all that class of diseases which 
ye call nervous, which in England have in- 
ceased, and are increasing in such a fearful 
ratio, are far less prevalent ; doubtless, because 
the habits of social life are more natural. The 
use of noxious stimulants among the better 
cass of women is almost unknown, and rare 
among the very lowest classes—would to 
Heaven we could say the same!” 

This is almost as bad as Monsieur Pillet. 
For ourselves, we can only say, “ Take brandy, 
Pomp!” We have noticed Lady C. Bury’s 
“long cut eye;” but Mrs. Jameson goes be- 
yond that, and disfigures the whole countenance 
of a lovely lady, who she tells us had * fine 
cut patrician features.” 





European Colonies, in various Parts of the 
World, viewed in their Social, Moral, and 
Physical Condition. By John Howison, Esq., 
author of ** Sketches in Upper Canada.” 
London, 1834. Bentley. 

Tue author of this work has methodised and 
thrown together in a consistent form all the 
lading features which pertain to the principal 
colonised portions of the globe. Western Africa, 
Southern Africa, the Indian ocean, the Arctic 
regions, &c., are severally treated of in a lumi- 
nous resumé and well-arranged manner. A 
general view is followed by an historical retro- 
spect; that by a description of the physical 
character, and an account of the aborigines ; 
and the whole concluded with a notice of the 
changes introduced by European intercourse 
and the condition of the settlers. 

If we state that Mr. Howison evinces much 
ability and sound sense in his discussions, and 
that he is liberal and humane in his construc- 
tion even of the worst practices of those whom 
we consider the inferior races of mankind, we 
have in a few words said all that his volumes 
offer for unargumentative criticism. As for 
extracts to prove this, they are not very readily 
separable from the text ; but we will select two 
or three as we best can for that purpose. The 
origin of the grand Neptunalia, on crossing the 
line for the first time, is thus related :— 

_ “The equator having been first crossed with- 

in the longitude of the West African ocean, we 

are naturally led to look in that quarter for the 
history and origin of the singular and nearly 

Universal usage called baptism by Neptune, 

with which mariners have from time imme- 

morial been in the habit of signalising their 
passage from one hemisphere to the other. But 
the whole subject is involved in the utmost ob- 
scurity. The Greeks used to throw gold cups 
and similar things into the ocean when they 
wished to propitiate its deity, and they would 
m general make libations to him when they 
sailed past any of his temples, which were 
usually built upon capes and promontories, in 
order that they might be visible to mariners at 
sea; and even in the present day it is customary 
with the Norwegian fishermen to perform cer- 
tain religious or superstitious acts on passing 

Particular straits and headlands where the na- 

Yigation is considered intricate or dangerous. 

Nor would a fast or a thanksgiving be an un- 


reasonable ceremony on crossing the equinoctial 


— 4 but the mode of celebrating that event 


has long been practised by European 


|mariners, so far from having any thing devout 
in its character, is a compound of fantastic and 
unmeaning extravagances. At first view we 
| Should be inclined to attribute the invention of 


| the ceremony in question to the Portuguese, 





| who were the navigators that first passed the | 
iline, but there are two objections to our doing | 
They were a religious people, at least ex- | 
| ternally; and priests almost always accompanied | sons to the mariners, who force them to plunge 
them in their early voyages of discovery, and | 
celebrated the rites of the church and kept its|in addition to this, dash a few bucketsful over 


so. 


festivals with as much regularity as circum- 
stances would allow. Is it likely, then, that 
such men would permit the mariners, on cross- 
ing the equator, to indulge in profane mirth, 
and to do homage, even in jest, to one of the 
heathen deities, when the occasion seemed to 
demand thanksgivings for present safety, and 
invocations to the saints for deliverance from 
prospective dangers? It appears, too, that 
baptism, or some analogous ceremony, was 
practised in other parts of the ocean besides 
those lying under the equator, —as on passing 
the tropic of Cancer and the Straits of Gibral- 
tar; so that the Portuguese, perhaps, only 
followed an ancient and established custom, 
when they adopted the rite as often as they 
found themselves about to cross the equinoctial 
line. Gemelli, in describing his voyage from 
Manilla to Acapulco, in the Spanish galleon, 
about the end of the seventeenth century, says, 
that ‘ the captain and the mariners, when they 
supposed themselves to be within one hundred 
leagues of the coast of California, began to look 
out for a certain kind of sea-weed, the appear- 
ance of which indicates with certainty that 
land is not far off. No sooner was the sea- 
weed discovered floating upon the waves, than 
the crew proceeded to the election of a mock 
court of judicature, called the Court of Senas 
(or signs, because they had found the one re- 
quired), the object of which was # try the pas- 
sengers for fictitious crimes laid to their charge 
by prepared accusers, and to condemn them to 
the payment of fines in punishment for the 
same. ‘The sums of money levied in this way 
became a perquisite of the mariners; and no 
man was cited before the court of senas who 
had previously made the passage between Ma- 
nilla and Acapulco.’ In Jannequin’s voyage 
to Africa, in 1639, it is mentioned that Henry 
the Fourth of France, passing through a dan- 
gerous channel called the Raz, between St. 
Malo and Rochelle, observed the sailors per- 
forming the rite of baptism upon one of their 
party. He asked upon what grounds the usage 
was established, and on being informed that its 
antiquity was so great that no one knew its 
origin or meaning, he consented to submit to 
it himself. Were the authenticity of this anec- 
dote ascertained, it would carry back the prac- 
tice of the ceremony to at least a century before 
Jannequin’s time. But, however this may be, 
it is impossible to doubt that the rite has been 
much corrupted since its first introduction, and 
that what is now a piece of burlesque was once 
a serious pageant, implying perhaps more than 
met the eye. ‘There is no mention of nautical 
baptism in Magellan’s voyage round the world, 
which took place in 1519: the earliest notice 
which we have upon the subject is in the 
voyage of Alexis de St. Lo to Cape Verde, in 
1635, when the ceremony took place under the 
tropic of Cancer. Jannequin, the writer above 
referred to, witnessed it in the same latitude 
four years afterwards. He says, that on such 


occasions the pilot attires himself in a long robe, 
and, holding in his hands his book of charts, 
summons all those who have not before made 
the voyage to appear before him. 





He then 


causes them to swear upon his book, that as 
often as they pass the same place they will 
perform the requisite and established cere- 
monies in the manner then observed. After 
this, his assistant gives each of the novices a 
slight stroke on the back of the neck with the 
flat of a sword, and having demanded some 
presents, hands over the newly initiated per- 


their heads three times into a tub of water, and 


them, to complete their baptism. A subsequent 
particular account of the ceremonies used in 
crossing the equator is to be found in a voyage 
to Congo, by Angelo and Carli, in 1666. ‘ They 
(the Portuguese) also observe this ancient cus- 
tom,’ say our authors: * those who have never 
been under the line are obliged to give the 
sailors either a piece of money, or something 
to eat or drink, or at least money’s worth, 
from which no man is excused, not even the 
Capuchins, of whom they take beads, Agnus 
Dei, and such like things, which being exposed 
to sale, what they yield is given to say masses 
for the souls in purgatory. If any man happen 
to be such a miser as to deny paying this duty, 
the sailors, étothed like officers, carry him bound 
to a tribunal, on which a seaman is seated in a 
long robe, who, acting the part of a judge, exa- 
mines him, hears what he has to say, and gives 
judgment against him to be thrice ducked in 
the sea.” It is to be observed that, in the 
above descriptions of nautical baptism, no allu- 
sion whatever is made to Neptune, and that 
the fines and donations which are in the pre- 
sent day exacted from novices on their crossing 
the equator are not applied to any religious 
purpose, but are expended by the seamen in 
amusement and drinking. The introduction 
of the Grecian deity appears, then, to be a 
modern innovation, and probably was suggested 
by British mariners, with a view to give a cha- 
racter of humour and vivacity to an usage 
which had formerly been too grave and simple 
to excite their interest or please their taste.” 
In looking at the extraordinary spectacle 
presented by Hindostan, of 150 millions of 
people continuing for many centuries in the 
same religious and political union, observing 
the same rites, ceremonies, and customs, not- 
withstanding foreign invasion and conquest, 
the author ascribes it in a striking manner to 
the system of castes. ‘‘ The institution of 
castes,”’ he observes, ‘* revolting as it may at 
first appear to our notions of reason and equity, 
is doubtless the most effective engine that ever 
was devised for preserving the requisite union 
and tranquillity of civil society. Many of the 
disorders to which the latter is subject arise 
from the irregular and arbitrary proceedings 
of men who, finding themselves without any 
assigned station in the world, are led to coms 
mit excesses, and to disturb their fellow-beings, 
either with a view to personal advantage, or ta 
gratify their own restless propensities. Another 
class of people, not less hostile to social peace, 
consists of those who are discontented with 
their condition, and desirous of exchanging it 
for a different one, or who indulge ambitious 
views, and aspire to offices and dignities lying 
beyond their proper sphere of life. A third set 
of troublesome individuals comprehends those 
persons to whom vanity and idleness, and simi- 
lar causes, give a disposition to become political 
or religious reformers, and whose wild theories 
and unsettled principles, being diffused amongst 
people who are incapable of forming a just esti- 
mate of either, occasion useless and irritating 
controversies, or acts of turbulence and insubor- 





dination, The system of castes is not only 
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unfavourable to the machinations of these three 
classes of social disturbers—it actually prevents 
their having existence at all. Where it pre- 
vails, every individual having an assigned sta- 
tion, in which he knows that he is unalterably 
fixed, he never allows his thoughts to wander 
beyond it; and his ambition, should he feel 
any, necessarily directs itself towards the im- 
provement and perfectioning of the art or busi- 
ness which he professes ; and is thus beneficial 
to his fellow-creatures, instead of causing them 
agitation and annoyance. The mechanic must 
not leave his trade and become a soldier; nor 
may the soldier throw aside his arms and em- 
brace the life of an artisan. The merchant is 
interdicted from seeking any political employ- 
ment; nor is it lawful for the manufacturer to 
promulgate any new doctrines in religion. The 
agriculturist never can intermeddle with the 
affairs of government, or aspire to power ; and 
whoever is disposed to be a reformer must con- 
fine his projects to the things which lie imme. 
diately and exclusively within his own depart- 
ment, and which he is, of course, more or less 
capable of comprehending. Nor, where the 
system of castes is in operation, do we perceive 
parents struggling to elevate their children to 
a station superior to that in which they were 
born, and, influenced by a vain emulation, de- 
nying themselves the comforts of life, in order 
that they may fit their sons and daughters for 
the higher sphere in which they wish them to 
move ; but which, in all probability, they fail in 
attaining, or at least not till after they have 
experienced many troubles, afflictions, and dis- 
appointments, without any compensating result 
of happiness. On the contrary, the members 
of the different castes, whether young or old, 
naturally seek enjoyment and prosperity in the 
sphere to which they belong, be it humble or 
exalted; and are never involved in that fierce 
struggle for preferment which is the animating 
spirit of a highly civilised state of society, and 
which has so much effect in rendering men 
artful, selfish, and ungenerous.” 

He goes into the subject at much greater 
length, but this will suffice to shew the gist 
of his argument; and we only add the con- 
clusion :— 

** It has been farther urged, that where a 
system of castes is in operation, men are often 
forced to engage in employments and adopt 
modes of life unsuitable to their genius and 
character. But this objection will lose all its 
importance, if we consider that the great mass 
of our species prove as fit for one occupation as 
for another, provided they are trained to it 
from early youth; and that the grand and 
essential business of society is of a mechanical 
nature, and such as requires industry rather 
than talent for its performance; and though 
the flights of genius may occasionally be checked, 
or altogether prevented, by the restrictions of 
caste, still the loss (at best an equivocal one) 
which mankind may suffer in that way is com- 
pensated by the obstacles which are opposed by 
the same causes to the effervescence and ex- 
cesses of those restless and ambitious spirits 
who are ever ready to disturb and embroil the 
community in which they happen to be pro- 
duced. Had not the empire of Hindostan been 
from the earliest times cemented by the insti- 
tution of castes, it would long since have crum- 
bled to pieces under the shocks of foreign in- 
vaders, and the introduction of foreigu manners 
and different religions.” 

The same train of thought is afterwards 
nearer home and present circumstances; and 
we conclude with the opinion delivered on this 
occasion :-— 

















“* In examining the religious code of the 
Hindoos, we are at first struck with the variety 
of frivolous, complicated, and apparently un- 
meaning ceremonies which it enjoins, and the 
strict observance of which, as the Brahmins 
themselves admit, would occupy the whole time 
of any individual who might attempt it, to the 
exclusion of every other employment. But if 
we look a little more deeply into the subject, 
we shall perceive that the legislator who in- 
vented these multitudinous rites intended by 
them to secure permanence and stability to his 
system, by attaching the idea and practice of it 
to every action of human life. He was aware 
that men quickly become regardless of things 
which do not affect their senses; and therefore 
he ordained that the Hindoos should neither 
go to sleep, nor awake in the morning, nor 
cross their thresholds, nor walk abroad, nor 
eat or drink, nor wash themselves, nor change 
their clothes, without performing some rite in- 
separable from each of these transactions, and 
calculated to remind them of their religion ; 
and he instituted a vast number and variety of 
ceremonies, in order that every individual might 
find amongst them a few that were suited to 
his taste and his circumstances. Thus has the 
Hindoo religion been preserved in operation 
and activity for thousands of years. Upon the 
same principle the Catholic system has retained 
its primitive character up to the present time; 
and the Jews have upheld their identity as a 








coaeieniaiens 
and atheists; as is exemplified in England in 
the present day, where the wretched mechanic 
or labourer, intoxicated by the superficial no. 
tions which he has acquired at school, or from 
the perusal of some newspaper or pamphlet, 
feels a pride in exercising his unfledged reason 
upon the affairs of church and state, and con. 
siders himself qualified to form original opinions 
in reference to both. The existence of nume. 
rous ceremonials of religion has always proved 
a powerful bond of union amongst a people, and 
is more calculated than any thing else to im. 
pede the progress of that mercantile and selfish 
spirit which corrupts every highly-civilised so. 
ciety, and sets its members in hostile array 
against each other. Nearly all the ancient 
legislators have imposed upon the mass of their 
respective nations the daily performance of a 
variety of rites and ceremonies, as a powerful 
means of diffusing and preserving a sense of 
religion, and of making bodies of men move, 
act, and think in unison. The happy influence 
of this principle is evinced in the history of the 
ancient Egyptians, the Hindoos, and the Ma- 
homedans ; all of whom have respectively been 
distinguished for national conformity, and for 
simultaneousness of views and opinions, arising, 
without doubt, in a great measure, from the 
interweavement of a ritual system into the 
daily and familiar transactions of their lives. 
Hence all of them retain, even in the present 
time, an enthusiasm in the cause of their reli- 


people amidst the merciless storms of persecu-| gion, and recognise in it a bond of fellowship 
tion to which they have constantly been sub-|and mutual alliance; while enlightened and 
jected. When a system of religion ceases to| instructed Europeans, having shaken off the 
affect externally the manners and domestic! trammels imposed by the practice of external 
habits of those who profess it, we may safely | observances, are a prey to sectarian discord, 
conclude that its proper influence is nearly|and have become too conceited to conform 


be the case with Christianity at present, and 
more particularly in Protestant countries, 
where, in so far as the mass of society is con- 


cerned, its doctrines are received as a matter | 
of form, and assented to merely in compliance | 
with the customs of the day. Religion has| 
long since ceased to be a subject of enthusiasm | 
in the more civilised states of Europe; and any | 
mark or badge indicative of its influence is | 


rejected by the people as a symbol of ignorance 
and superstition. They are ashamed to allow 
it to interfere in the remotest degree with their 
habits of life; and every one furnishes himself 
with arguments in proof of the uselessness and 
nullity of external observances. It is pleasant 
to hear our clergymen weekly thanking God 
from the pulpit that we do not live in times of 
persecution. Nothing can be more in harmony 
with the spirit of the age than this. For who 
amongst us would willingly suffer any thing for 
the sake of Christianity ? Who would die for 
it? Were a crusade preached, who would join 
its standard without pay? Fasting has long 
since become unfashionable amongst clergy and 
laity; and when money is required for the 
erection of a church, no one will give it unless 
he be assured of receiving a fair per-centage. 
This indifference to religion is called in modern 
phraseology general enlightenment, and eman- 
cipation from the prejudices and superstitions 
of our ancestors. But their prejudices and 
superstitions had a happier effect upon society 
than the present system of general instruction ; 
the obvious result of which is to create discord 
and disunion amongst men, and to excite their 
selfishness and avarice, by giving them wants 
and desires which their condition in life will 
not permit them to gratify. It is very certain 
that the first effect of the diffusion of know- 
ledge and education amongst the lower classes 
of any country is to render them freethinkers 





unfelt, or is rapidly declining. Such seems to| themselves without repugnance to the spirit of 


| Christianity, and in many instances too scep- 


tical to believe in its divine origin.” 








Disraeli’s Revolutionary Epick. Book II. 
Tuts book contains the first part of the con- 
quest of Italy by Napoleon, who, after achieving 
his first victory at Montenotte, swears allegi- 
ance to Lyridon and Federalism. The repose 
of the French army on the night after the 
battle is worthy of the writer’s best efforts :— 

** Deep is the slumber of the sleeping babe, 
Upon the undrawn curtain of whose brain 
No phantoms flit; deep is the huntsman’s dream ; 
The sailor, in his giddy hammock slung, 
Rocked by the ocean, revels in repose 
The couch of kings may envy; and the star, 
The one star, that from the sunset springs, 
And bids the homeward wain its course retrace, 
The peasant for his honest toil rewards 
With rest that Chanticleer alone shall rouse: 
But sleeping babe, and huntsman with his dreams, 
The careless sailor, and the wearied hind, 
Know not the trance of slumber that descends 
Upon the soldier’s brain, when, like a ball 
In battle spent, or steed whose course is run, 
The sanguine struggle and the fierce suspense 
All past, and wearied by the hot pursuit, 
Whose scent is human blood, upon the sod 
His sabre and himself he wildly flings.” 

Through all the rest of this book we could 
scarcely find another passage so good as this; 
for though it is generally poetical, it is not 
poetry of the highest order. The sentiments 
are, indeed, poetical in not being true, and 
poetical in not being just, and poetical Jn 
gilding and exulting over the very evils which 
it is the author's declared object to expose aud 
reprobate. Thus War and all its horrors are 
exalted, simply because they are perpetrated yy 
those whom the Revolutionary Epick delightet 
to honour :— 


«* Urging on 
Their course resistless, till the rising towers 
Denote the regal city oftheland, sy 
All meaner prey despising. This their aim, 
Their object this, no idle fence of arms, 
ing some feeble 


member with a scratch, 
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But in its very heart to stab the land, 

Andso end all. On with the ceaseless march! 
The billowy rushing of the winding river, 
Than which a nobler muniment to realms 
Nature or art ne’er gave, for these bold men 
Is but a bath to renovate their oo. 
And slake the fever of their heated frames. 

Wild in the wave they rush with eager glee, 

Flouncing and —a the troubled waters, 
And t g in the air the glittering drops; 

Or gay amid their travail, ever gay, 

Dash in each other’s face the sparkling shower. 

On with the ceaseless march! Short respite grants 
Their ardent chief. | 


: . 
Strongly entrenched, Sardinia’s chief beats back 
Serrurier’s force; whereat impetuous Lannes, 
For names that soon, in these unrivalled wars, 
The soldier’s blood like martial music stirred, 
As rising stars upon the horizon’s edge 
Begin to glimmer, Lannes who knew not fear, 
His feathered hat upon his bloody sword 
All wildly waving, dashed aside the foe, 
And beat him back: meantime Massena turns— 
Massena, child of Fortune and of War— 
The hostile flank.” 


Of Murat :— 


« Before his reckless enset all men yield; 
His bright —_ nerves a thousand arms 
That Panic else had palsied. Yes, ’tis won; 
A single blade hath turned the doubtful day ; 
Not doubtful now—within Sardinia’s ranks 
Dismay triumphant reigns; all fly, all yield, 
Scatter their arms upon the bloody plain, 
And fling their shattered colours in the trench 
Their slain hath filled. Their costly camp a prey 
Falls to their campless victors. All is lost.” 


The battle of Lodi is also described; and our 
poetic possessor of the “‘ spirit of great song,” 
the volunteer of a “ holy office,” to teach ‘* mo- 
narchs and multitudes their duties,” &c. is 
inconsistent and forgetful enough of all to 
write thus :— 


“Qn! on! the bridge is won, the bank is gained! 
Strike home, strike quick! Full many a wanton hour 
In Milan’s halls and gardens shall repay 
For this dread moment.” 


For our parts, we cannot see why Liberty 
should rejoice so exceedingly because the Ita- 
lians changed their Austrian for French mas- 
ters, who oppressed and plundered them to the 
last extent of human suffering. Milan— 


«* The stranger now 
Shall revel in their seats, and favoured chambers, 
And stain their ancient home. A bitter pang 
Is his who quits the roof his fathers raised. 
With awe yet blending with their vengeful glance, 
The royal exiles and their scanty train 
The people watch. At length the city gate 
Closed on its recent masters. Then arose 
A shout like thunder—* Italy is free!’ ” 


Buonaparte enters :— 


~ «« Nor reins his steed superb 
Until before the palace gates he halts. 
Then, rising in his stirrups, waves his hand, 
And claims without a word a breathless pause. 
‘ Italians!’ said the deep and thrilling voice, 
‘ From this illustrious day have ceased to reign 
Your foul oppressors. France protects the free; 
And ye are freemen !’ 
* . * * 
Where its lofty head 
A lusty poplar raises, now they crowd. 
Fast to its trunk they fix the ready ropes; 
Advances then a band of nervous youth, 
And, singing as they toil, with daring grasp, 
Up by their roots the mighty branches drag ; 
And on a car bedecked with laurels, bear 
Their vigorous burthen to the palace gates. 
With renovated life before those walls 
They plant their spoil, and then with deafening shouts, 
ossing their caps within the giddy air, 
Dance rqund the tree of Lombard Liberty !” 


P We beg to take our leave of matters so satis- 
actorily settled in verse, though the reality 
Was somewhat different ; and shall now only 
note a few of the peculiar expressions and 
iistances of want of polish to which we alluded 
2 our opening remarks :—— 
“And could the lyre of Virgil, he who san 
The arts of war and peace and rural jo “ 
= Strains e’en sweeter than the syren shell, 
y the soft waters of the Capuan sea, 
Breathing divine—his own Parthenope ! 
> even the voice that startled senates shook, 
oh in the Forum poured persuasive tones, 
! all-accomplished Tullius, e’en thy voice, 


Blinded the vision of his wondering race— 
Could even Cesar and his lightning fame, 
The marvel of mankind, whom even those 
Who stabbed him struck with quivering tears of 
shame,— 
Compensate for these worthies, and their lives 
Of grand simplicity ?” 
This is making the odds all even with a 
vengeance ; and the following is equally objec- 
tionable :— 
**O man! that should be happy, and thou earth, 
Made for the garden of his pleasant life, 
So just, so gay, so generous, and so fair ; 
The mother, from whose sweet and prodigal heart 
The child should ne’er be weaned ; why have they torn 
Thy offspring from thy bland and fruitful heart 
To suckle them on blood ?” 


“ Just”’ is perfectly inapplicable as an epithet 
for the earth. And again :— 
**’T is found, ’tis found! the art, the wondrous art 


That binds the sage’s solitary brow 
With an imperial halo, before whose 


All-dazzling radiance npn brows grow pale, 
Although each trembling gem may chance to count 
The tribute of a province; sword and sceptre, 

Though built of gold and cedar.” 

Not to mention the weak prosaic ending of a 

line in ‘* whose ;”’ who talks of building swords 

or sceptres ? But the conclusion is striking :— 
*€ Sword and sceptre, 

Though built of gold and cedar, and though tinged 

By far Damascus’ art with watered charm, 

Vield to the single pinion of a bird, 

Dropped from the ruffled plumage of the wing 

Their falcons may have fed on: yes! ’tis found, 

The art that changed the nature of a race.” 
Speaking of Hampden, Pym, and Elliot, the 
author says, strangely enough :— 

** What though their blood 

And lavish brain fell like too early showers, 

Bearing a blossom fated to the frost ?” 

The figure of speech involved in the follow- 
ing lines is often used, and, as in this instance, 
abused, by our author :— 

«« That fiery crest, 

That tossed and sparkled in the daring air, 

Upon the cold and humble earth now lies 

Paliid and stiff.” 

The daring air means nothing ; and the 
pallid crest is worse. The next is another 
misuse of words :— 

** A shout the azure heaven ascended, 

That roused the wild birds from their mountain lair.” 
The lair of beasts is sense; but who ever 
heard of the lair of birds? At 190, we observe 
that Mr. Disraeli says Waterloo was but a 
corn-field previous to 1814. It is no great 
matter, but it had been a battle-field too, 
though not so immortally famous as it was 
made on this day nineteen years ago (June 
18th). 
beauties. Greece :— 

** A land of silver streams and pastures green, 
Studded with columned cities as with gems, 
Sparkling beneath the warm and azure sky. 

* 7 * * 


Is there no hope for nations? must for ever 
The spring-tide of their force but bear a crown 
Of barren sea-weed to the callous cliff? 

* * . ” 


Amid the gloomy storm of human life, 
Truth is a quivering flash that often blasts 
The being it enlightens. 

* * * 
As the flower 
Springs from the aloe’s ancient breast of thorns, 
Thus mid the sorrows of a worn-out world, 
Thou risest with | beauty—full of hope, 
And pride, and freshness !” 


The taste of poetic readers will enable them 


have adduced, without our wasting space in 


The following are samples of brief 


to perceive the blemishes and the graces we 


particularising either. Altogether, we fear the 
Revolutionary Epick will not do much in these 
times, beyond excercising the talents of its able 


Beckford’s Italy, with Sketches of Spain and 
Portugal. Vol. II. 

(Second notice.] 
Havine offered nearly all the remark that 
seemed to be necessary in introducing this work 
to our readers last week, the remainder of our 
task may best be performed by simply linking 
together such farther illustrations of it as will 
exhibit its qualities, and form an agreeable 
figure on our glass, — reflecting the various 
literature of the day. 
Amply blessed with the gifts of fortune, so 
as to be enabled to see the world with all the 
advantages that wealth and influence can com- 
mand; Mr. Beckford, in 1787, visited Portugal 
and Spain, enjoying the highest society, and 
indulging in all the luxuries of taste. Previous 
to embarking at Falmouth, he gives us a lively 
sketch of a Cornish squire, whose hospitalities 
were extended to him :— 
‘* We drank tea at the capital of these do- 
minions, an antiquated mansion, which is placed 
in a hollow on the summit of a lofty hill, and 
contains many ruinous halls and never-ending 
passages: they cannot, however, be said to lead 
to nothing, like those celebrated by Gray in 
his “ Long Story,” for Mrs, Trefusis terminated 
the perspective. She is a native of Lausanne, 
and was quite happy to see her countryman 
Verdeil. We should have very much enjoyed 
her conversation, but the moment tea was over, 
the squire could not resist leading us round his 
improvements in kennel, stable, and ox-stall ; 
though it was pitch-dark, and we were obliged 
to be escorted by grooms and groomlings with 
candles and lanterns—a very necessary precau~- 
tion, as the winds blew not more violently 
without the house than within. In the course 
of our peregrination through halls, pantries, and 
antechambers, we passed a staircase with env A 
walnut-railing, lined from top to bottom wit 
effigies of ancestors, that looked quite formid- 
able by the horny glow of our lanterns ; which 
illumination, dull as it was, occasioned much 
alarm amongst a collection of animals, both 
furred and feathered, the delight of Mr. Tre- 
fusis’s existence. Every corner of his house 
contains some strange and stinking inhabitant ; 
one can hardly move without stumbling over a 
basket of puppies, or rolling along a mealy tub, 
with ferrets in the bottom of it; rap went my 
head against a wire cage, and behold a squirrel 
twirled out of its sleep in sad confusion: a 
little further on, I was very near being the 
destruction of some new-born dormice — their 
feeble squeak haunts my ears at this moment ! 
Beyond this nursery, a door opened and 
admitted us into a large saloon, in the days of 
Mr. Trefusis’s father very splendidly decorated, 
but at present exhibiting nothing, save damp 
plastered walls, mouldering floors, and cracked 
windows. A well-known perfume issuing from 
this apartment proclaimed the neighbourhood 
of those fragrant animals which you perfectly 
recollect were the joy of my infancy, and pre- 
sently three or four couple of spanking yellow 
rabbits made their appearance. A racoon poked 
his head out of a coop, whilst an owl lifted up 
the gloom of his countenance, and gave us his 
malediction. My nose having lost all relish 
for rabbitish odours, took refuge in my hand- 
kerchief ; there did I keep it snug till it pleased 
our conductors to light us through two or three 
closets, all of a flutter with Virginia nightin- 
gales, goldfinches, and canary-birds, into the 
stable. Several game-cocks fell a crowing with 
most triumphant sbrillness upon our approach 5 





author. 








Ardent and sage !—could even that dazzling f 
That dazaling form that with excess of light a. 





and intelligent, though faulty and unequal, 


and a monkey —the image of poor Brandoin— 
| expanded his jaws in so woful a manner, that 
I grew melancholy, and paid the hunters not 
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half the attention they merited. At length we 
got into the open air again, made our bows, and 
departed. ‘The evening was become serene and 
pleasant, the moon beamed brilliantly on the 
sea; but the owls, who are never to be pleased, 
hooted most ruefully.” 

In a review of foreign travel, it is almost 
inexcusable to devote even one extract to home ; 
but to make some amends, we hasten to Lisbon. 
Portugal, as it then was, encumbered with 
priestly legions, ignorant, bigotted, and des- 
potically governed, was at any rate, if not a 
happier country, at least a much pleasanter 
country to sojourn in, than the Portugal of 
our illuminated time. Speaking of the Marquis 
of Marialva, the author says— 

“All the favours of the crown have been 
heaped upon him by the present and preceding 
sovereigns, a tide of prosperity uninterrupted 
even during the grand vizariat of Pombal. 
* Act as you judge wisest with the rest of my 
nobility,’ used to say the King Don Joseph to 
this redoubted minister ; ‘but beware how you 
interfere with the Marquis of Marialva. In 
consequence of this decided predilection, the 
Marialva Palace became in many cases a sort 
of rallying point, an asylum for the oppressed ; 
and its master, in more than one instance, a 
shield against the thunderbolts of a too power- 
ful minister. The recollections of these times 
seem still to be kept alive; for the heart-felt 
respect, the filial adoration, I saw paid the old 
marquis, were indeed most remarkable ; his 
slightest glances were obeyed, and the person 
on whom they fell seemed gratified and ani- 
mated: his sons, the Marquis of Tancos and 
Don José de Meneses, never approached to 
offer him any thing without bending the knee ; 
and the Conde de Villaverde, the heir of the 
great house of Anjeja, as well as the Viceroy of 
Algarve, stood in the circle which was formed 
around him, receiving a kind or gracious word 
with the same thankful earnestness as courtiers 
who hang upon the smiles and favour of their 
sovereign. I shall long remember the grateful 
sensations with which this scene of reciprocal 
kindness filled me ; it appeared an interchange 
of amiable sentiments ; beneficence diffused 
without guile or affectation, and protection re- 
ceived without sullen or abject servility. How 
preferable is patriarchal government of this 
nature to the cold theories pedantic sophists 
would establish, and which, should success 
attend their selfish atheistical ravings, bid fair 
to undermine the best and surest props of so- 
ciety! When parents cease to be honoured by 
their children, and the feelings of grateful sub- 
ordination in those of helpless age or condition 
are unknown, kings will soon cease to reign, 
and republics to be governed by the councils of 
experience ; anarchy, rapine, and massacre will 
walk the earth, and the abode of demons be 
transferred from hell to our unfortunate planet.” 

How deeply does this opinion tell in our age of 
pains and penalties! (see last Literary Gazette, 
p- 434, cols. 2 and 3). It is indeed too true, that 
the patriarchal foundations of all rule are ut- 
terly forgotten, and that the hard task-master 
has stepped in to control the paths of mankind. 
The half-informed and the ignorant set up for 
the teachers of the less informed and more 
ignorant; and the respect due to wisdom and 
experience is lost in the adherence paid to inno- 
vating folly, which advises change merely be- 
cause it is incompetent to form a correct judg- 
ment either of the past it contemns, or of the 
future it desires. In the old time of prejudice 


and superstitious belief, the conjuror contrived 
his brazen head of mighty art to be the guiding 


cunning of the thing,—it remained for us to 
insist on the head itself being that of a calf. 
And how are we improved by it? Are we more 
contented ? Have we more enjoyments of life ? 
Do we spend our days in more kind and delight- 
ful intercourse with each other ? Is our moral 
character amended? Is our lot less laborious 
and irksome—more easy and tranquil? Has 
the levelling principle, so far as it bas gone, 
led to an equality of brotherly love and mutual 
good offices? Alas for the dreams of perfecti- 
bility ! the present state of Europe offers a com- 
parison and contrast, not strikingly favourable 
to the first steps of our progress towards the 
imaginary heaven upon earth. 

But this vein of reflection, though inspired 
by them, has not much to do with our author’s 
pictures of Portugal nearly fifty years ago. The 
following is a curious one, of June 14, 1787. 

*¢ It was my lot this afternoon to receive a 
curious succession of visiters. First came Pom- 
bal, who looked worn down with gay living 
and late hours ; but there is an ease and fashion 
in his address not common in this country. 
Though he possesses one of the largest landed 
estates in the kingdom (about one hundred 
and twenty thousand crowns a-year), he wished 
me to understand that his dread father, the 
scourge and terror of the noblest houses in Por- 
tugal, the sole dispenser during so many years 
of the royal treasure, died, notwithstanding, in 
distressed circumstances, loaded with debts con- 
tracted in supporting the dignity of his post. 
The next who did me the honour of a visit was 
the judge conservator of the English factory, 
Joad Telles, a relation, legitimate or illegiti- 
mate (I know not exactly which), of the Pe- 
nalvas. This man, who has risen to one of the 
highest posts of the law by the sole strength of 
his abilities, has a nervous, original style of ex- 
pression, which put me in mind of Lord Thur- 
low; but to all this vigour of character and 
diction he joins the pliability and subtleness of 
a serpent; and those he cannot take by storm 
he is sure of overcoming by every soothing art 
of flattery and insinuation. As soon as he was 
departed, entered a pair of monks with a basket 
of sweetmeats in cut paper, from a good lady 
abbess, beseeching me to portion out two sweet 
virgins as God’s spouses in some neighbouring 
monastery. They were scarcely dismissed, be- 
fore Father Theodore d’Almeida and another 
of his brethren were ushered in. The whites 
of their eyes alone were visible; nor could Whit- 
field himself, the original Doctor Squintum of 
Foote, have squinted more scientifically. I 
was all attention to Father Theodore’s seraphic 
discourse ; so excellent an opportunity of hear- 
ing a first-rate specimen of hypocritical cant 
was not to be neglected. No sooner had the 
fathers been conducted to the stairs’-head with 
due ceremony, than Monsenhor Aguilar, one of 
the prelates of the patriarchal cathedral, was 
announced. Heconfirmed me in the opinion I 
entertained of Father Theodore. No person 
can accuse Aguilar of being a hypocrite. He 
lays himself but too much open; and treats 
the church, from which he derives a handsome 
maintenance, not as a patroness, but as an 
humble companion—the constant butt and ob- 
ject of his sarcasms. In Portugal, even in the 
year 1787, such conduct is madness, and I fear 
will expose him one day or other to severe per- 
secution. We were roused from a peaceful 
dish of tea by a loud hubbub in the street, and 
running to the balcony, found a beastly mob of 
old hags, children, and ragamuffins assembled, 
headed by half-a-dozen drummers, and as many 
negroes in scarlet jackets, blowing French- 








oracle: we are not content with the brass and 


horns with unusual vehemence, and pointing 
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them directly at the house. I was wondering 
at this Jericho fashion of besieging one’s door. 
and drawing back to avoid being singed bya 
rocket which whizzed along within an inch of 
my nose, when one of the servants entered with 
a crucifix on a silver salver, and a mighty kind 
message from the nuns of the convent of the 
Sacrament, who had sent their musicians with 
timbrels and fireworks to invite us to some 
grand doings at their convent, in honour of the 
Festival of the Heart of Jesus. Really, these 
church parties begin to lose in my eyes great 
part of the charm which novelty gave them. I 
have had pretty nearly my fill of motets, and 
Kyric [Kyrie] eleisons, and incense, and sweet. 
meats, and sermons. That heretic Verdeil, 
who would almost as soon be in hell at once as 
in such a cloying heaven, would not let me rest 
till I went with him to the theatre in the Rua 
d’os Condes, in order to dissipate by a little pro. 
fane air the fumes of so much holiness. The 
play afforded me more disgust than amusement; 
the theatre is low and narrow, and the actors, 
for there are no actresses, below criticism. Her 
majesty’s absolute commands having swept 
females off the stage, their parts are acted by 
calvish young fellows. Judge what a pleasing 
effect this metamorphosis must produce, espe- 
ciallyin the dancers, where one sees a stout shep- 
herdess in virgin white, with a soft blue beard, 
and a prominent collar-bone, clenching a nose- 
gay in a fist that would almost have knocked 
down Goliah, and a train of milk-maids at- 
tending her enormous foot-steps, tossing their 
petticoats over their heads at every step. 
Such sprawling, jerking, and ogling, I never 
saw before, and hope never to see again. 
We were heartily sick of the performance be- 
fore it was half finished; and the night being 
serene and pleasant, were tempted to take a 
ramble in the Great Square, which received a 
faint gleam from the lights in the apartments 
of the palace, every window being thrown 
open to catch the breeze. The archbishop con- 
fessor displayed his goodly person at one of 
the balconies: from a clown, this now most 
important personage became a common soldier, 
from a common soldier a corporal, from a cor- 
poral a monk, in which station he gave so 
many proofs of toleration and good-humour, 
that Pombal, who happened to stumble upon 
him by one of those chances which set all cal- 
culation at defiance, judged him sufficiently 
shrewd, jovial, and ignorant, to make a very 
harmless and comfortable confessor to her 
majesty, then Princess of Brazil; since her 
accession to the throne, he is become arch- 
bishop, in partibus, grand inquisitor, and the 
first spring in the present government of Por- 
tugal. I never saw a sturdier fellow. He 
seems to anoint himself with the oil of glad- 
ness, to laugh and grow fat in spite of the 
critical situation of affairs in this kingdom, and 
the just fears all its true patriots entertain of 
seeing it once more relapse into a Spanish pro- 
vince. At a window immediately over his 
right reverence’s shining forehead, we spied 
out the Lacerdas, two handsome sisters, maids 
of honour to the queen, waving their hands to 
us very invitingly. This was encouragement 
enough for us to run up a vast many flights of 
stairs to their apartment, which was crowded 
with nephews and nieces and cousins, clus- 
tering round two very elegant young women, 
who, accompanied by their singing-master, 4 
little square friar, with greenish eyes, were 
warbling Brazilian modinhas. Those who have 
never heard this original sort of music must 
and will remain ignorant of the most be- 
witching melodies that ever existed since the 
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days of the Sybarites. They consist of languid 
interrupted measures, as if the breath was gone 
with excess of rapture, and the soul panting to 
meet the kindred soul of some beloved object. 
With a childish carelessness they steal into the 
heart before it has time to arm itself against 
their enervating influence; you fancy you are 
swallowing milk, and are admitting the poison 
of yoluptuousness into the closest recesses of 
your existence. At least, such beings as feel 
the power of harmonious sounds are doing so ; 
| won’t answer for hard -eared, phlegmatic 
northern animals. An hour or two passed 
away almost imperceptibly in the pleasing de- 
lirium these syren notes inspired; and it was 
not without regret I saw the company disperse 
and the spell dissolve. The ladies of the apart- 
ment having received a summons to attend her 
majesty’s supper, curtsied us off very grace- 
fully, and vanished. In our way home we met 
the sacrament, enveloped in a glare of light, 
marching in state to pay some sick person a 
farewell visit; and that hopeful young noble- 
man, the Conde de Villa Nova, preceding the 
canopy in a scarlet mantle, and tingling a 
silver bell. He is always in close attendance 
upon the Host, and passes the flower of his 
days in this singular species of danglement. 
No lover was ever more jealous of his mistress 
than this ingenuous youth of his bell. He 
cannot endure any other person should give it 
vibration. The parish officers of the extensive 
and populous district in which his palace is 
situated, from respect to his birth and opu- 
lence, indulge him in this caprice, and indeed 
amore perseverant bell-bearer they could not 
have chosen. At all hours and in all weathers 
heis ready to perform this holy office. In the 
dead of the night, or in the most intense heat 
of the day, out he issues and down he dives, or 
up he climbs, to any dungeon or garret where 
spiritual assistance of this nature is demanded. 
It has been again and again observed, that 
there is no accounting for fancies. Every 
person has his own, which he follows to the 
best of his means and abilities. The old Ma- 
rialva’s delights are centred between his two 
silver recipiendaries ; the marquis, his son, in 
dancing attendance upon the queen ; and Villa 
Nova in announcing with his bell to all true 
lelievers the approach of celestial majesty. 
The present rage of the scribbler of all these 
extravagances is modinhas, and under its pre- 
valence he feels half-tempted to set sail for the 
Brazils, the native land of these enchanting 
compositions, to live in tents, such as the Che- 
valier de Parny describes in his agreeable little 
voyage, and swing in hammocks, or glide over 
smooth mats surrounded by bands of youthful 
minstrels, diffusing at every step the perfume 
of jasmine and roses.” 
This rather long quotation will serve as a 
complete sample of Mr. Beckford’s style and 
manner; and our next shall only be a short 
anecdote :— 
“Whilst we sat in the windows of the sa- 
loon, listening to a band of regimental music, 
we saw Joad Antonio de Castro, the ingenious 
mechanician, who invented the present method 
of lighting Lisbon, two or three solemn Do- 
minicans, and a famous court fool* in a tawdry 
gala-suit, bedizened with mock orders, coming 
P the steps which lead to the great audience. 
— all together. ‘ Ay, ay,’ said the lay- 
other, who is a shrewd, comical fellow, ¢ be- 
ra oe — of our customers ! Three 
this val Pe reons nd their way most readily into 
palace ; men of superior abilities, buffoons, 


and saints; the first soon lose what cleverness 





they possessed, the saints become martyrs, and 
the buffoons alone prosper.’ To all this the 
archbishop gave his hearty assent by a very 
significant nod of the head.” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau. By an 
Old Man. Second edition. London, 1834. 
Murray. 

Masor Srr Francis Heap is now the ac- 
knowledged author of this very entertaining 
volume; and its appearance in a second edi- 
tion is only the just reward of the talents it 
exhibits. A beautiful vignette title-page of the 
Great Plane-Tree of Frauenstein, “ drawn by 
Burges’s Paneidolon,” is a most picturesque and 
striking addition; and we should not wonder 
to see a representation of the old man blowing 
bubbles made one of the chiefest ornaments of 
the Brunnens of Nassau. Assuredly Sir F. 
Head deserves the honour of being considered 
almost the tutelary deity of the place; to which 
he has sent half our fashionable world to reno- 
vate themselves by getting out of hot water 
here into hot water there. 


Sketches of Natural History. By Mary Howitt. 
Pp. 167. Wilson. 

A pDELIcrovs little book of poems for the 
young. Some have been published, but many 
are new; and a more charming guide to the 
love of nature, and the cultivation of the best 
feelings of the heart, could not be given as the 
reward of juvenile desert. It will improve 
those who have shewn that they desire know- 
ledge, and practise amiable behaviour. 


Refutation of Colonel Napier’s Justification of 
his Third Volume. By Gen. Lord Viscount 
Beresford, G.C.B. 8vo. pp. 244. Murray. 

In this volume Lord Beresford enters with 

considerable detail into his military career in 

the Peninsular war, and adduces several im- 

portant points on which it has been misre- 

presented by the historian, both in the original 
work, and in its justification from the ‘* Stric- 
tures” opposed to it. It is a hardship upon any 
man to have the most glorious efforts of his life 
arraigned after the expiration of above twenty 
long years; and it does seem to us that Lord Be- 
resford has just cause to complain of the haste 
and impetuosity which has, in several of the mat- 
ters here discussed, impeached his conduct and 
assailed his laurels. It is, however, rather a 
subject for military than for literary tribunals ; 
and to such we consign it, with an expression 
of our regret that the important services of the 
noble defendant should ever have been so at- 
tacked as to stand in need of vindication. 

A Popular View of Chemistry ; comprising its 
general principles. By John Murray, M.D., 
and George Murray. Pp. 368. Edinburgh, 
1834, Anderson, jun.; London, Simpkin and 
Marshall. 

Turis volume is what it professes to be, —an 

epitome of the general principles of chemistry 

as the science is understood at the present time. 

It is written in so plain a fashion as greatly to 

augment its usefulness, and well to merit its 

title of “ popular.” 


Library of Popular Science. Part I.: Che- 
mistry. By Hugo Reid. Pp. 48. Glasgow, 
Rutherglen and Co. ; Edinburgh, Oliver and 
Boyd; Maclachlan and Stewart: London, 
Groombridge. 

THE beginning of a periodical destined to com- 

municate similar information. It is very clearly 

reduced to the level of ordinary capacities ; and, 


can judge from a small portion) public encou- 
ragement. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Art the last meeting there was exhibited, among 
other objects of interest, a singular hybrid, be- 
tween the cock of the wood and the pheasant, 
partaking of the characters of both birds; it is 
a unique specimen, and beautifully mounted. 
Lieut. Breton, R.N., presented to the Society 
a curious specimen of the musk duck of New 
Holland (Hydrobates lobatus Temm.) Lieut. 
B. states that these birds are so extremely rare 
that he saw only three of them during his va- 
rious excursions, which extended over 1200 
miles of country. He has never heard of any 
instance in which more than two were seen to- 
gether. They are met with only on the rivers 
and in pools left in the otherwise dry beds of 
streams. It is exceedingly difficult to shoot 
them, on account of the readiness with which 
they dive: the instant the trigger is drawn, the 
bird is under water. 





CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR JULY. 
2¢ 17— the Sun in apogee, and one-thirtieth 
more remote from the earth than at mid-win- 
ter; its diameter at its minimum, 31’ 302, 
and its motion at its slowest, 57’ 11/5 in a 
mean solar day. The motion of the major 
axis of the earth’s elliptical orbit is very slow, 
being 61-906 annually; it would require more 
than 109,770 years for the completion of its 
sidereal revolution, and 20,935 years for its 
tropical motion: this axis coincided with the 
line of the equinoxes 4000 or 4089 years before 
the Christian era. The eccentricity of the 
earth’s orbit is diminishing at the rate of 3914 
miles in a century; and if it were to decrease 
equably, the orbit would become a circle in 
about 36,300 years. The limits of the eccen- 
tricity are unknown; but if ever its ellipticity 
had been so great as that of the orbits of some 
of the other planets, the temperature of the 
earth in the northern regions might have been 
sufficiently elevated to have produced plants 
and sustained animals now the tenants of the 
torrid zone. The variations in the positions of 
the major axis of the terrestrial orbit causes 
corresponding changes in the length of the 
seasons: at present, the Sun continues about 
seven days longer in the northern signs than 
in the southern; consequently, the summer is 
longer than the winter, and the regions near 
the northern pole enjoy more light than any 
other on the surface of the globe. 22422" 4™_. 
the Sun enters Leo. 

Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 

D. 


H. M. 
@ New Moon in Gemini------»» 6 9 13 







> First Quarter in Virgo-----+-- 13 5 
O Full Moon in Sagittarius ---- 20 7 16 
C Last Quarter in Cetus-------- 28 7 & 
114 12h the Moon in perigee. 264 13"—in 
apogee. 
The Moon will be in conjunction with 
D. He. M. 
Mars in Aries -++++ -1 6 9 
Jupiter in Taurus - 3.0 «48 
Mercury in Leo --- a | 
Venus in Leo --- - 8 18 2 
Saturn in Virgo - -12 © 47 
Uranus in Aquarius seeee 220 9 SL 
Mars in Taurus ---+ ++++++++ sees BO 7 23 
Jupiter in Taurus --+-+++++ coece 19 53 


Lunar Occultations. 154—the Moon will 
occult 1 @ Libre; immersion, 9" 25"; emer- 
sion, 10°36", 2149 Capricorni; immersion, 
11¢ 215; emersion, 124 27. 

64 4" 31™— Mercury in his descending node. 








* «Don Joad da Valperra.” 





being neat and cheap, deserves (as far as we 


7' 17" 22,—-greatest eastern elongation, 26° 20’. 
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164 7 47™~in aphelion. 214 175 2™_ sta. 
tionary. 

The beautiful planet Venus, during the pre- 
sent and the succeeding summer months, will be 
a conspicuous object as the evening star; the 
Sun will scarcely have disappeared below the ho- 
rizon, when this loveliest star in the train of 
night will appear shining with brilliancy in the 
west—a signal for the labourer to retire to rest, 
and the bee to hasten tohis home. 8!—Venus 
and Mercury will be visible together. 164 10 
—in conjunction with Regulus. 204 5'—with 
x Leonis; difference of latitude, 9’. 

54— Mars in conjunction with ¢ Arietis ; 
difference of latitude, 9’. This planet is ad- 
vancing to a favourable position for observa- 
tion as a morning star: towards the autumn 
of the year Mars will be a very brilliant object. 

214__Vesta 26’ south of 5 Tauri. 164 12h__ 
Juno in opposition to the Sun 3° 41’ south of 
15 Aguile; consequently, in its most favour- 
able position for observation. This minor 
planet is of a reddish colour, and free from 
that nebulosity which surrounds Pallas; it is, 
however, supposed to have an atmosphere more 
dense than that of any of the old planets of 
the system, from a very remarkable variation 
which has been occasionally observed in its 
lustre. 19¢— Pallas 15’ north of 78 Leonis. 
31¢— Ceres 1° degree north of 6 Virginis. 

17‘—Jupiter in conjunction with 2 » Tauri; 
difference of latitude, 3’. This planet is now 
the brilliant morning star. 
Eclipses of the Satellites. 
De. He M. 8. 
First Satellite, immersion-- 7 14 1 59 


30°14 11 46 

Third Satellite 26 13 31 31 
Saturn shines with feeble rays from its prox- 
imity to the evening twilight. 20¢— Major 
axis of Saturn’s ring, 38-49; minor axis, 4”°34. | 
Uranus in Aquarius wi!l soon be in a favour- | 
able position for observation. 


Deptford. 


J.T. BARKER. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Sir A. Jounston in the chair.—Resident 


graved by W. H. Simmons, from a drawing by 
G. Cattermole; ‘* Margaret,” engraved by J. 
Thomson, from a drawing by A. E. Chalon, 
R.A.; ** Hall at Abbotsford,” engraved by F. 
Jeavons, from a drawing by D. Roberts ; “* Wa- 
terloo,” engraved by H. C. Shenton, from a 
picture by A. Cooper, R.A., &c., complete this 
highly interesting work ; to which the Appen- 
dix is a very agreeable, and, in fact, almost an 
indispensable, companion. The preface to the 
latter contains an allusion to the disputes which, 
in the course of the publication, have taken 
place between the proprietor of the I//ustrations 
and Mr. Turner. We see no reason to change 
the opinion which we expressed on the subject 
some time ago. An artist of eminence is en- 
titled to guard his professional reputation by 
publicly denying that plates, which are only 
copies of plates that have been engraved from 
his drawings, have themselves been at once, 
and without any intermediate process, engraved 
from his drawings. At the same time, if Mr. 
Turner, as is alleged, received his proportion 
of the sale of the original plates, by so doing 
he certainly, as far as that circumstance went, 
placed himself in what the Duke of Wellington 
would call ** a false position.” 





MUSIC. 

ROYAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

AN opportunity, like that now presented by 
the Abbey Festival, of hearing on a grand scale 
some of the sublimest choral compositions ex- 
tant, is invaluable to those who, like ourselves, 
are prevented by town occupations from attend- 
ing the provincial music meetings. None but 
the true “ Fanatico per la Musica” can fully 
understand the threefold delight we have this 
week experienced ; first, in the anticipation ; 
secondly, in the actual enjoyment ; and lastly, 
in the recollection of the stupendous effects pro- 
duced by the combination of about six hundred 
voices and instruments. We pass over what 
relates to the appearance of the Abbey, with its 
crimson and gilt decorations, &c., presuming 
that such of our readers as have not seen it, 
will, by this time, have obtained all the re. 





members were elected. A letter was read from | 
Ramaswirai Mudeliar, Jaghirddr of Sivasamu- 
dram, returning thanks for having been elected | 
a corresponding member, and expressing his | 
gratification at the honour then conferred upon | 
him, by which the Society had recorded its ap- | 
probation of the improvements effected by him | 
in the island of Sivasamudram.* The reading | 
of Captain M‘Murdo’s account of Sinde was| 
continued—commencing with a description of | 


the various uses of the camel and other animals; | 
completing the sketch of the natural history of | 
the province, which is followed by statistical | 
details of the modern towns and sea-ports, com- | 
merce and revenue, and the amount and cha- 
racter of the population. The reading of the! 
paper here terminated, to be resumed at the next | 


meeting. 





PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Illustrations of the Poetical Works of Sir Wal- 

ter Scott, Bart. Parts VII. and VIII. Tilt. 
Appendix to the Illustrations of the Poetical 

Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. ; with an 

Account of the Engravings. Tilt. 
THEsE two Parts, containing, among other 
beautiful plates, ‘‘ the Lady Clare,” engraved 
by H. Robinson, from a picture by T. Phillips, 
R.A. (the arms of which, however, are most 
disproportionately long); ‘* Dunfermline,” en- 


* Vide Trans Ry As Ss Vol ills ps 305. 








|out of tune. There are some exceptions to this 


|may be heard to more advantage elsewhere. 


quisite information on that head from the daily 
papers. Though we cannot refrain from re- 
marking, en passant, that the bright summer 
colours of the ladies’ dresses, and the presence, 
at the performances, of the King, Queen, and 
royal family, with their attendants and gay 
state paraphernalia, contributed not a little to 
the animation of the scene. 

The performance of the principal singers at 
the Abbey is, on the whole, much less effective | 
than in the concert-rvom, or the theatre. They 
seem to be generally impressed with an idea 
that uncommon exertion is necessary to fill the 
great space before them; the consequence of 
which is, they overstrain their voices, and sing 


remark, which we shall point out hereafter. 
The connoisseur, however, regards the solo sing- 
ing as of secondary importance on an occasion 
like the present. He attends the Festival for 
the purpose of hearing those grand choruses 
which form the sublime in music, and not for 
the sake of listening to individual singers, who 


The most effective points in the first day’s 
performance were—the full burst of the voices 
on the word “ light,” in the first chorus of the 
** Creation;”’ the chorus on the words * His 
glory lasts for evermore ;” and ‘* Achieved is 
the glorious work,” from the same oratorio. 
Among the solo singers, Mr. Phillips and Mr. 


noncti iii ai 
ertion; he is, however, ‘ take him for all in 
all,” an extraordinary performer, especially 
when we consider how little he has spared his 
voice for a long series of years. Miss Stephens, 
the most charming of ballad-singers, is never. 
to our minds, entirely at home in sacred music, 
It is, however, hardly fair to judge her by the 
first day’s performance, for she evidently la. 
boured under the greatest nervous agitation; 
and the selection made by her, or for her, was 
most unfortunate. It would, perhaps, be hardly 
possible to choose any thing more opposed to 
the style of music in which Miss Stephens excels, 
than the solo part of the ‘* Marvellous work,” 
and the song ‘* Let the bright seraphim,” which 
formed her share of the first day’s perform. 
ance, unless we except the solo part of “ The 
horse and his rider,’’ which she sang on the 
second day, and which proved to be still more 
unsuited to her. Her voice, when perfectly in 
tune, still retains its fascinating beauty of tone, 
glimpses of which were heard on Thursday, in 
*¢ Angels ever bright and fair.” We find our- 

selves exceeding the limit prescribed for this 
week’s notice, and yet we have hardly com. 
menced. We must, therefore, try to make 

amends in our next article for all sins of omis. 

sion in this, merely remarking that the per. 

formance of Thursday fully justified the high 

anticipations that had been formed of it. The 

miscellaneous act was excellent; and the ma. 

jestic choruses of ‘‘ Israel in Egypt” created 

sensations of awe never to be forgotten. They 

are still sounding in our ears as we write. 

Mdlle. Grisi failed altogether, as we had anti- 

cipated she would, in music so different from 

that to which she is accustomed. 

We intend next week to revert to the topics 
we have merely alluded to here, besides giving 
a detailed account of the third and fourth days’ 
performances. . 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Songs of Rookwood. A set of Six Songs from 
the Romance of ** Rookwood,”’ by W. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, Esq. Composed by F. 
Romer. London, Faulkner. 

WueEN we said that among the poetry of 
Rookwood there were many capital ballads 
and some beautiful lyrics, we made no doubt 
but that we should soon see some of them set 
to music. The originality and striking cha- 
racter of the poetry ensured us at least from so 
much of that common-place which teems from 
the musical press ; and we are glad to find 
that Mr. Romer has approached his subject in 
no uncongenial spirit. There is vivid fervour 
in his melodies, combined with much diversity 
of style; and we meet with variations of com- 
position from a minor, 6-8 time, as in the ani- 
mated adaptation of the Sexton’s Song, to all 
the graceful and flowing accompaniments of the 
Gitanella ; but the Soul’s Bell perhaps pleases 
us most, as expressing by most varied harmonies 
a very sweet and poetical thought — bringing 
back the emanations of genius in the noblest 
form of music. We are inclined to say, from 
the manner in which these melodies are got up, 
that they cannot fail to be in requisition with 
musical professors as well as fair pianists. 


Lyra Germanica ; Sammlung beliebter Deutscher 
Gesiinge. The German Lyre ; a collection 
of favourite German Songs, with an accom- 
paniment for the Piano-Forte ; dedicated, by 
permission, to her Majesty the Queen of 
England. London, Boosey. ) 
Tuts very pleasing selection of German music 





E. Seguin shone conspicuously ; Braham would 
have been more effective had he used less ex« 


being completed by the publication of the 12th 
Number, we are induced to recommend it t0 
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the notice of our*fair dilettante, especially those 
gho are acquainted with the German language. 
With several that are probably already familiar, 
there are others not hitherto so well known in 
England. The words have the merit, too often 
yanting in collections of songs, of being selected 
from some of the most eminent poets of Ger- 
many—Tiedge, Schiller, Githe, Korner, &c.; 
the music is by the most distinguished modern 
composers—Himmel, Reichardt, Weber, Beet- 
hoven, Spohr, &c. One of our chief favourites 
is Mir auch war ein Leben aufgegangen, 
fom Tiedges beautiful didactic poem Urania, 
which would be much more worthy of trans- 
lation than many very inferior productions of 
German genius. We should have been glad 
to find the Hymn to Hope from the same poem. 
Himmel, who has composed a great number 
of pieces selected from the Urania, appears to 
have worked con amore, inspired by the charms 
ofthe poetry. Weber's Herz mein Herz is a 
well-known favourite, and worthy of a place in 
this collection. Githe’s Kennst du das Lund, 
celebrated as well for its own beauty as for 
being supposed to have suggested Lord Byron’s 
“Know'st thou the Land,” appears here with 
Beethoven’s music. Having been always used 
to hear it sung in Germany to Reichardt’s 
music, with which it was originally published, 
this of Beethoven, though we feel and acknow- 
ledge its beauty, appears strange to our ear. 
Du du liegst mir am Herzen (words and music 
both anonymous) is very pretty; and so is 
Rauschet thr Meere, words by Ros, air by 
Spohr. The 12th and last No. is filled with 
Beethoven’s Adelaide, which is too well known 
toneed any other notice here. 





DRAMA. 

DRURY LANE AND COVENT GARDEN. 
Wirn these the ballet and spectacle season 
ended on Friday ; and it must be confessed that 
so much encouragement has never before been 
given to foreign talent and domestic vice as 
during its inauspicious continuance. It is a 
satisfaction to know that it has been as unsuc- 
cessful as undeserving; and that the gross sys- 
tem of trickery and puffing has been punished 
by the loss of several thousand pounds. 

On Monday Covent Garden re-opened in the 
same line with what is advertised as ‘‘ the 
after-season,” instead of its proper title ‘* the 
out-of-season ;*” and another grand fairy ballet 
was produced. It is called the Fair Sicilian ; 
and what remain of the French dancers dance 
therein, as in the pieces performed for the last 
six months. With a company curtailed and 
diminished in every department, the experi- 
ment is to be tried of making one theatre do 
what the two could not. But the thing is 
blown; and even the mock musical festival, so 
funnily offered to entertain persons who have 
had enough of the real festival at the Abbey, 
will hardly attract, though ‘in order to accom- 
modate the numerous visitors to the metropolis 
who may attend the royal musical festival, the 
doors of the theatre will be opened nightly at 
halfspast seven.” Drolls of managers! they 
must be music mad, indeed, who, after a day in 
Westminster Abbey, would spend a night in 
Covent Garden ! ! 





HAY MARKET. 

Tuts theatre proceeds in an even and attractive 
career. Farren’s accession this week is, how- 
ever,a tower of comic strength; and it moves the 
cockles of our heart to see Uncle Foozle again, 
where we can see him and his masterly art so 


On Thursday Vandenhoff assumed the part 
of Hamlet, and acquitted himself with great 
ability. There was a want of repose, however ; 
and he was too hurried in several parts: but 
in others he was eminently successful, parti- 
cularly in the play-scene, which elicited thun- 
ders of long-continued applause. 
VICTORIA. 

On Monday this house re-opened, under the 
sole all-spices, as Mrs. Deputy Butts (Orger), in 
the Water Party, has it, of Mr. Abbott ; upon 
whom the Herculaneum (same authority) task 
of management has, if we may judge from his 
earliest efforts, not unworthily devolved. In 
the first place, the interior of the theatre has 
been newly decorated and painted with great 
taste. The green of the box tiers, relieved by 
graceful ornaments, is extremely pleasing to 
the eye; and imparts an air of coolness quite 
refreshing at the close of a summer-day, when 
people seek the relaxation of the mimic drama 
to relieve the toils and anxieties of busy life. 
And the entertainments were of a character to 
enhance the prepossessions which the sight in- 
spired. The Loves of the Angels presented 
Mrs. Waylett in the full gush of song; and 
she was never heard to greater advantage than 
in this theatre, which is peculiarly adapted to 
the fine transmission of sound. She was con- 
sequently applauded to the echo, not only in 
the music of this piece and of the Four Sisters, 
in which she also acted charmingly, but in the 
sweet ballads of ‘‘ Kate Kearney” and ‘* Away 
to the mountain’s brow,’’ and a new Scotch 
ballad, composed for her by A. Lee, called 
‘© What’s a’ the steer, Kimmer?” This she 
gave very naturally ; and reminded us of “* Up, 
an’ waur them a’, Willie,” ina style as pleasant 
as possible. The other immortals were well 
sustained by Miss Horton, Rubi, and Miss 
Fane, a pretty little girl, Malech ; while their 
mortal mates, the daughters of Morath, were 
represented with like effect by Miss P. Horton, 
Miss Norman, and Miss Forster. Abbott, 
Forrester, and J. Webster, played their mortal 
lovers, and Chippendale and Mitchell, the 
elders—all in high burletta force; so that the 
Loves of the Angels lost nothing of its old po- 
pularity. Inthe Water Party, Mrs. Orger was 
superb; and well supported by Miss P. Horton, 
as her daughter Nery; Williams (whose re- 
turn was heartily welcomed), as her husband ; 
Miss Somerville, Miss Norman, and Chippen- 
dale, as the Figgins Family; and Latham, Ross, 
J. Webster, &c. in the other parts. 

On Wednesday Liston appeared here for 
the first time on the Surrey-side of Thames, 
and has not for months been seen to such 
advantage as with Mrs. Orger, in Kill or Cure. 
He was in great force, and a finer piece of the 
broad comique was never witnessed than be- 
tween the two, ably played up to by Miss 
Horton, Williams, and Mitchell. The house 
was kept in shouts of laughter; and we were 
glad to observe that, as on the two preceding 
nights, it was fully and fashionably attended. 


The English Opera House is at present one 
of the sights of London to parties who are 
lucky enough to procure tickets to see the in- 
terior. It will not, we believe, open quite so 
soon as was hoped, but certainly in July ; and 
we had the pleasure, two evenings ago, of hear- 
ing a partial rehearsal of the opera with which 
the campaign is to begin. It is the Frances 
of Nourjahad, from Mrs. Sheridan’s sweet tale, 
produced by Mr. Arnold some twenty years 
ago, as a drama in three acts, at Drury Lane, 





well, 


and now converted into a sterling English 





opera. The music is by Loder, and what we 
heard of it extremely pleasing: we have no 
doubt from the sample but that the whole is 
lively and interesting. Phillips and Wilson 
need only sing as they rehearsed to make it 
highly popular 





TUTTI FRUTTI. 

A Painters Advice.—A would-be artist in de. 
spite of Nature, kept pestering Mr. D-—— with 
his performances, chiefly from market-gardens 
in the vicinity of the Metropolis; when at 
length the wearied painter told him there was 
one thing in these places he must study more, 
if ever he hoped to succeed. What was it? 
Draw well. 

The Rev. H. H. Milman.—A _ subscription 
has, it is stated, been set on foot among the 
wealthy Israelites, to present a piece of plate 
to Mr. Milman, as a tribute of their admiration 
for his History of the Jews. 

Gallery of Practical Science.—On Thursday 
night we attended an exhibition of Lieut. 
Drummond’s light, the same which is the sub. 
ject of a public lecture, &c. every Wednesday 
evening ; but on this occasion opened, by invita- 
tion, to many members of the two houses of 
parliament, foreigners of scientific distinction, 
and a few other persons. A short, but very 
plain and sensible, explanation of the subject 
by Mr. Maugham ; who shewed the common 
Jamp before the theory of combustion was un- 
derstood, and then the improvements of the 
Argands after Priestly had discovered that it 
was not the fancied phlogiston, but the union 
of oxygen, which produced flame. He next 
stated the nature of the Drummond light (so 
called, though the principle, if not the applica- 
tion, was long previously mentioned by Mr. G. 
Gurney) ; and finally, that of the Voltaic light. 
In conclusion, 1. an argand lamp; 2. the 
Drummond light, a ball of lime with the two 
gases streaming upon it; and 3. the Voltaic 
light, the positive and negative wires of a bat. 
tery of 200 plates brought together upon a 
point of charcoal, were all ignited in the centres 
of parabolic reflectors. The effect was dazzling, 
and the last two impossible to look upon. The 
Voltaic is certainly the most powerful and the 
whitest light; though, from the difficulties at- 
tending its manipulation, as well as that of 
Lieut. Drummond, it seems to us that much 
must yet be done before either, and especially 
the Voltaic (if ever that), can be employed on a 
large or practical scale. In the mean time, it 
is very gratifying to find this gallery so much the 
resort of intelligent women. We do not wish 
to see the sex masculine, but the acquisition of 
really useful knowledge is a prodigious acquisi- 
tion even to beauty, and causes it to last a long 
while, instead of fading like the flowers, as has 
hitherto been sung by poets, and bewailed by 
moralists. We may add, that so late as last 
night experiments on a new light (not ina reli-« 
gious, but scientific sense) were to be made at 
Purfleet. It was stated that it would reflect a 
shadow at ten miles distance; which, indeed, 
Capt. Basil Hall reported was done by Lieut. 
Drummond's. 

Mount Vesuvius has been active during the 
latter part of May. Several small craters have 
been formed, whence flame, stones, and lava, 
have issued ; and on the 22d there was a smart 
shock, accompanied by an eruption of smoke, 
which remained long in column on themountain« 
brow, and two considerable torrents of lava. 

Le Caméléon, by M. A. P. Barbieux, for 
the first three Nos. of which we beg to express 








our acknowledgments, is a various and enters 
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taining recueil ; and we are delighted to see 
any French periodical divested of politics. Our 
young friends will find the Caméléon pleasant 
reading, and well adapted for cultivating their 
acquaintance with the language. 


The Abbey Visitants.— Among the visitants 
to the Musical Festival, we observe that the 
poet Bowles is one of those who attended the 
Commemoration of Handel fifty years ago; for 
he has embalmed the recollection in some sweet 
verse. It is a curious circumstance of the same 
date, that four individuals from one hotel, 
Mivart’s, now go regularly to the Abbey, as 
they did before, though at the distance of half 
a century! These are Miss Pryme, Lord 
Mount Edgecumbe, Lord Farnham, and Mr. 
Pratt: neither the love of music, nor the ex- 
cellent cookery and wines at Mivart’s, are, it 
— seem, inimical to the enjoyment of long 
ife. 

Madame Darusmont’s second lecture, on 
Thursday evening, was of a very vague and 
unsatisfactory description. The lady dwelt 
upon common-places and truisms in an anti- 
thetic style, and with considerable force and 
talent. But she told us nothing, except, first, 
that the world had accumulated knowledge 
from printed speech ; and, secondly, that the 
world was nevertheless utterly ignorant; and, 
thirdly, that she had an “enlarging conception” 
of a plan for remodelling the generations of 
men. There was nothing to be learnt from 
the discourse, which was illogical, visionary, 
and Utopian. We were, consequently, prepared 
to learn that the project of the proposed series 
of lectures had failed ; and that the next would 
probably be the last. About a hundred women 
attended, not one that we saw at all handsome; 
and some thirty male creatures. We ought to 
say that the language was frequently striking 
and epigrammatic, and the whole display singu- 
lar and curious. 


Rembrandt.—The Duke of Buckingham’s 
collection of engravings, recently sold by auc- 
tion, proved particularly rich in the works of 
this eminent Hollander; and the prices which 
some of the rarer articles produced proved as 
extraordinary for their amount as the speci- 
mens themselves were singular for rarity and 
excellence. The number of agents from France, 
Holland, and Germany, who came to contend 
for the acquisition of these rare examples of 
Rembrandt's etchings, with our own amateurs, 
was more than usually numerous; and it is 
gratifying to record, that in almost every in- 
stance the liberal biddings of our countrymen 
have retained them in England. Baron Ver- 
stolk, the Dutch minister, obtained a few, and 
M. Claussin attended for the French Musée; 
but the principal articles were disposed of 
among English collectors. The following are 
some of the prices: — Portrait of Rembrandt, 
called ‘‘ the Bird of Prey,” 13 guineas ; ‘ Por- 
trait of Rembrandt,” the head only etched, and 
the figure put in with chalks by the hand of 
Rembrandt, with his autograph, unique, 51 
guineas. ‘ Four Prints for a Spanish Book,”’ on 
one plate, presque unique, 55 guineas ; ‘* Our 
Lord before Pilate,” 23 guineas ; the same print 
upon China paper, in the first state, 48 guineas ; 
* the Crucifixion,” called the Three Crosses, 
21 guineas; ‘‘ Descent from the Cross,” 23 
guineas ; ‘‘ a little Dog sleeping,” the greatest 
rarity in the collection, 61 guineas, unique ; 
‘* the Coach Landscape,”’ of extreme rarity, 50 
guineas ; another rare Landscape, 45 guineas ; 
** Ephraim Bonus,” port. 55 guineas; ** Wten- 
bogardus,”’ portrait, an extremely curious proof, 





only other example, 82 guineas; “ the Bur- 
gomaster Six,”” Rembrandt’s patron, a proof, 80 
guineas; ‘* the Coppenol,”’ 42 guineas; ‘‘ the 
Man with a Crucifix,” 35 guineas ; “‘ the Gold- 
weigher, with the white face,” 30 guineas. Some 
of these prices are unprecedented even in Hol- 
land, where the passion for Rembrant vies with 
that for tulips, which once led to the price of 
a thousand guilders being given for a single 
root. 


Monsieur Renouard’s library sale, by Mr. 
Evans, during the week, has distributed many 
splendid large-paper copies of the finest typo- 
graphical works over England. Rare and vel- 
lum fifteeners were in the catalogue. First, 
alduses, &c. in admirable condition, and other 
curious bibliographical treasures; 1,484 Nos. 
have been (except to-day’s sale) disposed of. 


Cambridge Wit; or, the Way to Turnham 
Green equalled.—_At a college symposium, one 
of the party happened to tumble down, when a 
boon companion roared out, ‘‘ How came you 
to fall so_—-?””,_ ** Notwithstanding,” hic- 
cuped the prostrate, attempting to rise and be- 
gin a speech ; which was marred by a hearty 
laugh at its first long and unpropitious word. 
An imitator thought to play off the same suc- 
cessful humour, stumbled into the next jolly 
meeting of the same kind, when being luckily 
asked the same question, he knowingly said— 
** Nevertheless !” and stopped, astonished that 
no laugh responded to his joke. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Dr. Southey is engaged in a Life of the Poet Cowper, 
with an edition of the whole of his Works, published in 
monthly volumes, and illustrated Portraits of Cowper’s 
numerous Friends and Correspondents. 

The Tenth and last Number of Moore’s Irish Melodies 
is on the eve of appearing, with a Supplement to conclude 
the work. 

Landscape Illustrations of these National Lyrics are also 
in progress; so that we may expect to see St, Lenan’s 
holy Isle, St. Kevin’s Bed, and other remarkable spots, so 
touchingly celebrated by the Muse. 


In the Press. 

The ‘*Aves” of Aristophanes, with English Notes, partly 
original, partly selected, by H. P. Cookesley, B.A. 

The Bible Atlas, illustrative of the Geography, 
tory, and Chronology, of the Holy Scriptures, by Sa 
Arrowsmith, Hydrographer to the King. . 
A Memoir of Richard Hatch, late Student of the Bap- 
tist College, Bristol, by S. R. Allom. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Dacre, a Novel, edited by the Countess of Morley, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 1l. 1ls. 6d. bds.— The Surgical and De- 
scriptive Anatomy of the Bones, Ligaments, and Joints, 
by W. H. Thomas, 12mo. 6s. bds.— Chitty’s Practical 
Treatise on Medical Jurisprudence, Part I. royal 8vo. 
2is. bds.—Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, Vol. V. (Ornitho- 
logy, Vol. III.) 12mo. 6s. cloth. — Lardner’s Cabinet Cy- 
clopedia, Vol. LVI. (Fall of the Roman Empire, by 
J. C. L. De Sismondi), 12mo. 6s. cloth.— An Inquiry into 
the Nature of Sleep and Death, by A. P. W. Philip, 8vo. 
8s. bds. — Baines’s Map of the Lakes, with an Itinerary, 
3s. 6d. in case.—Smith’s View of the Last Judgment, 
18mo. 2s. Gd. bds. — New System of Organic Chemistry, 
translated from the French of Raspail, with Notes, &c. 
by W. Henderson, M.D. 8vo. 18s. bds. — Madame Boivin 
on the Diseases of the Uterus, from the French, by G. O. 
Heming, F.L.S. 8vo. 14s. cloth; Plates to ditto, 8vo. 
12s. cloth. — Stephenson and Blunt’s Civil Engineer and 
Mechanist, Part 1. 4to. with Plates folio, 21s. sewed.—Per- 
kins’s Elements of Drawing and Flower Painting, 18mo. 
4s. cloth. — D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, Vol. V. 
12mo. 5s. bds. — Valpy’s Hume and Smollett’s England, 
Vol. VI. 12mo. 5s. cloth. —An Antidote against Armi- 
nianism, by C. Nees, M.A. 12mo. 1s. 6d. cloth. — The 
Village Muse, by C. W. Friend, 12mo. 4s. cloth.— The 
Pocket Medical Guide, &c. by a Physician, 32mo. 1s. 6d. 
roan. — The East Indians at Selwood, or the Orphans at 
Home, 18mo. 2s. 6d. hf.-bd.— Henri, traduit literale- 
ment de l’Anglais, 18mo. 2s. cloth. — Sandford and Mer- 
ton, by Thomas Day, Esq. 18mo, 2s. 6d. hf.-bd. — Sta- 
tistics of the United States of America, by Thomas J. 
Tredway, 18mo. 2s. Gd. sewed; with a Map, 3s. Gd. sewed. 
— Sketches of Natural History, by Mary Howitt, 18mo. 
5s. hf.-bd. — Innes’s Rhetorical Class-Book, 12mo. 3d. 6d. 
sheep.— Ten Discourses on the Life and Character of 
Moses, by the Rev. M. Anderson, 12mo. 6s. bds. — Han- 
sard’s Debates, 3d Series, Vol, XXII. royal 8vo. 1/, 10s. 


His- 
muel 





of which the King of Holland possesses the 


bds.; 1/, 13s, 6d. hf.-bd. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts, 


RITISH INSTITUTION 
PALL MALL. ’ 
The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Ancien 
from the Collections of His Most Gracious Majesty, the 
ble the Marquess of Westminster, and ht H 
Bagot, G.C.B., is open daily, 
in the Evening. 


t Masters, 
Most No. 
i the Right Hon. Sir Charles 
from Ten in the Morning until Six 


Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


IVERPOOL ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 
The Artists of Great Britain are hereby respectful) 
informed, that the Tenth Annual Exhibition of the Works et 
Living Artists will Open this Season, on the 18th day of August 
next, in the New Exhibition Rooms, Church Street; and that 
the Annual Grant of the Corporation of One Hundred Pounds 
will be awarded, in a Prize of Fifty Pounds for the best Picture 
in Oil, and the remainder in smaller amounts for the best 
Works executed by British Artists, 

All Works of Art will be received (directed to the Secretary 
at the Exhibition Rooms) from the 2Ist of July to the 4th of 
August inclusive. 

It is requested that all Pictures, &c. from London may be sent 
through Messrs. Pickford and Co, by Canal; and from other 
Places by the most convenient Water Conveyances. 

SAMUEL EGLINGTON, 
Secretary to the Academy. 








O CAPITALISTS. To be Sold (the 


resent Proprietor retiring), an entire and very valuable 
Newspaper Property, of the highest respectability and import. 
ance, yielding an income of about 1000/. per annum, with the 
prospect of a considerable increase. T'o persons possessing lite- 
rary, political, or professional connexions, or desirous of obtain- 
ing political influence, this offer will be found peculiarly advan- 
tageous. The Property is estimated at about 6000/. and may be 
divided into shares. None but principals of ascertained respecta- 
bility will be treated with; and it is requested that whoever may 
be disposed to negotiate for the purchase, will send their real 
Names and Addresses, directed to D. D., care of Mr. Hookham, 
Old Bond Street. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


THE NEW NOVELS OF THE SEASON, 
Just published by Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
YESHA, the MAID of KARS. 
By JAMES MORIER, Esq. 
Author of «¢ Zohrab, the Hostage,” « Hajji Baba,” &c. 

«« A more animating and exciting story could hardly be con- 
ceived,”—Quarterly Review, June 1834, 


Il. 
Helen. 
By Maria Edgeworth. 3 vols. 
«If any one will, after reading ‘ Helen,’ turn to even the best 
of her old novels, he will feel that in all the more profound and 
permanently pleasing beauties of moral delineation, the artist has 
made marked progress.”—Quarterly Review, June 1834. 


III, 
Rookwood; a Romance. 
In 3 vols. 5 
« This story is one that never flags.” — Quarterly Review, June 
1834. 


IV. 
The Captives in India. 
By Mrs. Hofland. 3 vols. ? 
“ The account of one of the most extraordinary journeys ever 
performed by a female, embodied in an interesting narration."— 
Literary Gazette, 


Vv. 
Allan Breck. 
By the Author of the “Subaltern.” 3 vols. E 
“The most striking production of Mr. Gleig.”—United Service 
Journal, VI 


The Conspiracy ; 
A Venetian Romance. 3 vols. , 
«« Every page of the story is alive with circumstances of excit» 
ing interest.”—Morning Post. 
vil. 
Eustace Conway ; 
or, the Brother and Sister. 3 vols- 
« Possesses a vast deal of talent. The characters are drawn 
with great truth and spirit.”"—Literary Gazette. 
Also, just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo- 
The Disinherited, and the Ensnared. 
By the Authoress of ‘« Flirtation,” &e. 
ar ta ‘In 2 vols. price 10s. boards, 
‘ . 
HILIP VAN ARTEVELDE; a Dra- 
matic Romance, in Two Parts. 
y HENRY TAYLOR, Esq. 

«« Years and years have passed since it came in the way of our 
office to call ion to the app e of anew English poems 
at once of such p ions and such ” — Quarterly 
Revie. 











Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 

EW PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAM- 
MAR, with Exercises and Key, price 6s. bound. 
By E. DEL . : 
Professor of the Spanish Language at the London High 
School, Tavistock Square. : 

Mr. Del Mar’s Spanish Grammar is generally approved of, and 

is peculiarly adapted for self-tuition. 
Published by J. Wacey, 4 Old Broad Street; and A ckermann 
and Co. 96 Strand; and sold by most Booksellers; also by the 
Author, 33 Ludgate Hill. 
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Price 1s. 
NEW PHILOSOPHICAL THEORY 
of LIGHT, in which it is attempted to prove that 
Light is - Fundamental Principle of Matter. 
old by Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 
~NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. 
T A L Y. 
With Sketches of Spain and Portugal. 
Ina Series of seg — — a Residence in 


e Cou 
By WILLIAM BECKFORD, Esq. 
Author of “* Vathek,” &c. 
Now first ee 


The Life of Sy Salt, Esq. F.R.S. 
His Britannic Majesty’s late Consul-General in Egypt. 
Including his Correspondence. 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Peviraits. 
By John James Halls, Esq. 
«Qne of the most interesting biographical works which have 
lately appeared.” —Observer. 


III. 
The Life of a Soldier. 
By a Field Officer. 
ANarrative of Twenty-seven Years’ Service in various Parts 
of the World. 3 vols. 
«The events here narrated, in addition to their literal truth, 
possess all the interest of the wildest fiction.” —Sun. 
IV. 
Two Years at Sea. 
By Jane Roberts. 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates. 
“The fair author has seen a great deal of the world on land 
snd water, and she describes what she has seen in a neat, clear, 
wd circumstantial manner.”—Lilerary Gazelte. 


Vv. 
Recollections of a Naval Life. 
By Capt. James Scott, R.N. 3 vols. 
“These ¢ Recetiantions” embrace the whole period of the long 
war, down to the eventful 1815, and will be read with universal 
interest,” —Nautical Magazine, 


New edition, revised and corrected, with Additions, 
vol. 8vo. with lates, 
Excursions in New South Wales, &c. 
By Lieut. Breton, R.N. 
In the Years 1830, 31, 32, 33; therefore, comprising the most 
recent account of the ‘actual condition of these Colonies. 
“ We have seen no work on the subject of greater probity, intel- 
ligence, and value.”—Literary Gazette. 
Also, just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
European Colonies, 
n various Parts of the World, 
Viewed in their Social, Moral, and Physical Condition. 
By ohn Howison, Esq. 
Author of “Sketches of Upper Canada,” &e. 


Il. 
Third edition, revised and corrected by the Author, with 
Additions, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
England and the English. 
By E. L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 

Author of. « Pelham,” «* Eugene Aram,” &c. 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street, 

renner in Ordinary to his siden 





In 8vo. price 9s. 


i 
GUIDE to MARINE INSURANCES, 
containing the Policies of the principal Commercial 
Towns in the World, with the Details of C!auses proper to be in- 
serted therein, in order to avoid the inconveniences that might 
result from particular Laws and Customs, or from any omission 
ofConditions in the printed Contracts; also, Comparative Ta- 
bles, exhibiting, at a glance, the principal Conditions of the seve- 
ral Policies, and the Risks warranted by them. Lastly, this 
volume contains Remarks on the mutual Relation between the 
Insured and Insurers. 
By J. VAUCHER, Esq. 

“Mr. Vaucher has certainly carried out in his work all the 
detail that would be naturally implied from his introductory ob- 
tervations. His statements are at once accurate and concise, and 
their perusal will amply repay all who are interested in marine 
insurances, whether as underwriters or insured. And we cannot 
speak too highly either of the general arrangement of his infor- 
mation, of the mode and variety of reference made, or of his tabu- 
lar comparisons.”— Morning News and Public Ledger. 

London: A. H, Baily and Co. 83 Cornhill. 
The Comparative Tables may 1 be had separately. 








In post 8v0. price 14s. half-bound extra, and illustrated by 
nearly Forty Characteristic Engravings, 


HYSIOGNOMY founded on PHYSIO. 
G 
By ALEXANDER WALKER, | 


hy 


Post 8vo. 12s. a new edition of 
UBBLES from the BRUNNENS. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Third edition, price 9s. boards, 


URE METHODS of IMPROVING 
HEALTH, by regulating the Diet and Regimen. Em- 
bracing all the most approved principles of Health and Longe- 
vity, applied to the Cure of obstinate Chronic Diseases, as well 
as in promoting Health. Illustrated by Cases. 
T.J. GRAHAM, M.D. &c. 
«¢ The most useful and rational work of the kind “nade met 
with. It is altogether an admirable code of health.” as. 

«* We warmly recommend it.”—New Literary Gazette. 

«« Men of all habits will derive information from it, calculated 
to increase their comfort and extend their days.” —Edinburgh 
Observer. 

Published by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court; and 

ee Piccadilly. Sold by all Booksellers. 





History of Spain. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 26s. 


M BMorRs of SPAIN during the 
REIGNS of PHILIP IV. and CHARLES II, from 
1621 to 1700. y JOHN DUNLOP 
Author of «* The History of Fiction,” and of «* The History of 
Roman Literature.” 
These Memoirs are intended to fill up the historic interval 
of nearly a century, between the termination of atson's 
“Philip III.” and the commencement of Coxe’s “ Memoirs of 
the House of Bourbon.” 
Thomas Clark, Edinburgh; and ee and Co. Ave Maria 
Lane, London 
Of whom may be h 
1. Negris’ Herodotus. School edition, with 
English Notes, 2 vols. 12s. 
7 : : x 
2. M‘Nab on the Cultivation of Hardy Ever- 
greens, ls. 6d. 
3. M‘Nab on the Cultivation of Cape Heaths, 
2s, 6d, 





Price 9s. in cloth boards, the Third Part (containing the Acts 


o 2 Corinthians), o! 
With a 


HE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Commentary, consisting of Short Lectures for the daily 
Use of Families. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Vicar of Sedgley, Staffordshire. 

In this edition of the New Testament, it has been the chief ob- 
ject of the editor to furnish families with an exposition for daily 
Yeading. The Scripture is divided into paragraphs of a conve- 
nient length, and the explanatory and practical matter is digested, 
under each portion, into one consecutive lecture, so as to demand 
of the reader no previous study or attention. 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. —_ 's Churchyard, 

“and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 
Of whom may be had 
The First Volume (containing the Four Gos- 
pels), price 18s, cloth boards; or in Two Parts, price 9s. each. 
Theological Library, Vol. VII. 
In small 8vo. price 6s. 


CRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY. 
By the Rev. R. W. EVANS, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of 
the ‘* Rectory of Valehead. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


Previous Volumes of the Theological Library :— 

1. Lives of British Divines. By C. W. Le 
Bas, M.A. Wiclif, 1 vol. 6s. Archbishop Cranmer, 2 vols. 
Portraits, 12. 

Consistency of the Whole Scheme of Re- 
velation with itself and with Human Reason. By P. N. Shuttle- 
worth, D.D. 6s. 

3. History of the Reformed Religion in 
France. By E. Smedley, M.A. Vols. I. and II. Portraits, price 
6s.each. (The pease: Volume is in the press, ) 

Re-issue of Valpy'’s , Library of 
NGLISH TRANSLATIONS |’ 
_4 of the most valuable Greek and Latin Classics; with Bio- 
graphical Sketches, Portraits, Maps, Notes, &c. 
No. VI. July Ist, will contain 
Beloe’s Herodotus. Vol. II. 


In the first Four Numbers are gergy EaT 7 Sallust, 
Anabasis and Cyropadia of Xenophon. 4s. 6d. each 

** If you desire your son, though no at scholar, ~~ read and 
reflect, it is your duty to place into his — the best transla- 
tions of the best classical authors.” tein 
The Series may be had in 52 vol 3% 

ing Authors, suitable for reading byt both Sexes 
Demosthenes and Sallust, oes 1, 2—Xenophon's Aackaeie and 
3,4 
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e Late Lestueer on Anatomy and Phy 
This is a very curious, and a very acute Siemanee The 

subject of inquiry is one of great, peculiar, and general interest; 
and the author has displayed much originality and laborious in- 
Yestigation in its discussion. "—Literary Gazette. 

« a % ogee Bd is indeed a splendid work. 
wplendid in and 
Nene. 


It is 
'—Morning 
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Smith, Elder, and Co. eS 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF « DARNLEY,” &c. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 
TH LIFE and ADVENTURES of JOHN 
MARSTON HALL. 
L By the Author of * Richelieu,” &c. 
ondon: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
) Recently published by the same Author 
lary of Burgundy ; 3 or, the Revolt of Ghent. 
3 wri Bost 8vo. price 3is. 


cidediy the very best romance that Mr. James has pro- 
duced,” Literary Gaxette. " 


07—Virgil, 8, 9—Pindar and Ana- 
creon, 10—Tacitus, ll to iS The ophrastus, with 50 ng alt 
16—Horace and Phmdrus, 17, 18 eon and Persius, 19—Thu- 
cydides, 20 to 22—Plutarch’s Lives, 23 to 29—Hesiod, the Cassan- 
dra of Aqoepetene with aoe Moschus, Musteus, and Sappho, 30 
—Cwrsar’s C » 33—Euripides, 34 to 
36— Homer, 37 to 39—Ovid, ‘0, 41—C icero’s : Orations and Offices, 
and Old Age and Friendship, 42 to 44—~schylus, 45—Livy, 46 
to 52. 

*,* Any Author may be purchased separately, at 4s. 6d. each 
volume, Copies are kept elegantly bound, for school-prizes and 

resen 
PP rintel and published by A. J. Valpy, M.A. Red Lion Court, 

Fleet Street; and sold by all Booksellers. 








In 1 vol. —— folio, illustrated with 28 highly finished 
Plates, price 2/. 10s. cloth boards, 


oe of ICHTHYOSAURI and 


PLESIOSAURI, extinct Monsters of the Ancient 


Earth. 
" y THOMAS HAWKINS, Esq. F.G.S. 








Published by Kelfe and Fletcher, 17 Cornhill. 


——~ 
In 12mo. price 5s. boards, 


HE EXISTENCE ofOTHER WORLDS, 

PEOPLED with LIVING and INTELLIGENT BEINGS, 
deduced from the Nature of the Universe. To which is added, 
Modern Discoveries and eee oemaneren with the State of 
Knowledge of the Ancient Egy 

By "ALEXANDER. COPLAND, Esq. 
dvocate. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Tg Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Piace, Pall Mal 


COAST COMPANION; or, General 


Guide to Gravesend, Herne Bay, Margate, Ramsgate, 
Dover, Hastings, Brighton, Worthing, Southampton, and the 
Isle of Wight. With numerous useful Maps, bound, price 3s. 6d. 
By F, aaa, 





A Guide to Paris, describing every Form and 
Expense, by Four different Routes; and a Descriptive Account 
of every Object worthy of notice in that gay City and its En- 
virons, &c. With a Map of Paris and Routes. Bound, price 
3s. Gd, 

H. Hughes, 15 St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 


Family Library, 
Vols. XLIII. and XLIV, of the Family Library, being 


U NIVERS SAL HISTORY, Vols. III. 


By the late ALEXANDER FRASER TYTLER 
.ord Woodhouselee. 
(To be comprised in Six Volumes of the Family Library.) 
The Fifth and Sixth Volumes will be published on 
the Ist of July. 

As there is no Universal History now in the hands of the En- 
glish reader, except an enormous collection, occupying nearly 
thirty large octavo volumes, the production of a compact and 
elegant epitome—not prepared hastily, to meet the demand of 
the hour—but the result of the life-long thought and exertion of 
a most accomplished man of letters—can hardly, it is presumed, 
fail to be considered as filling up an important blank in the popu- 
lar iiteratare of the day. 

* The remaining Volumes of the History of India are 
nearly ready, and will appear on the lst of August. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


The Second Series of 


ORTHCOTE’S FABLES, beautifully 


illustrated with 280 Engravings from Designs by 
Northcote and Harvey, printed by Whittingham, Chiswick. 
Post 8vo. | 

“« This volume, considering merely its typograghy and embel- 
lishments, is one of the most chaste and elegant that ever pro- 
ceeded from the press of this country."—Court Magazine. 

“(A more tastefully got-up work we never met with; no de- 
scription can give any notion of the delicacy, richness, and beauty 
of these gems.”—Lit. Gazette. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In 8 vols. small 8vo. 3d edition, 24s. cloth, 


NHE BOOK of NATURE; being a Popu- 


lar Illustration of the General Laws and Phenomena of 
Creation, in its various Departments. 
By JOHN MASON GOOD, M.D. F.R.S. &c 
és The best philosophical digest of the kind whic h we have 
seen.” —Monthly Review. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, pa and Longman. 


By the same Autho: 
The Study of Medicine. Edited by Profes- 


sor Cooper. 5 vols. 8vo. 3d edition, 3/. 15s. 


‘bb imperial 4to. Part III. price 20s, sewed, with v en : coloured 
lates, to be completed in Ten Parts, 


LLUSTRATIONS of the BOTANY and 


other Branches of the Natural History of the Himalayan 
Mountains, and of the Flora of Cashmere. 
By J. FORBES ROYLE, Esq. F.L.S. and G.S. M.R.A.S. &. 
Parbury, Allen, and Co. ae Street. 
Of whom may be ha 


_Parts I. and Il. lately published. 


a fecloonp 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


RIALS and TRIUMPHS, comprising the 


Convict’s Daughter, and the Convert’s Daughter. 

«There is no tragedy so affecting as that of private life. The 
writer of this powerful volume has selected two subjects of very 
great interest. His observations upon men and manners, pictures 

of society, and sketches of character, are shrewd, just, and origi- 
nal,”"—Court Journal. 

«« These stories are written with great taste and feeling, and 
the incidents are worked up with much ingenuity and interest.” 
Bell's Messenger. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 





~~ SIR w. "JARDIN s NATURALIST’S LIBRARY, 
In small 8vo. price 6s, each volume, in cloth. 
Just published, Vol. V. of the above, containing 


EACOCKS, PHEASANTS, TURKEYS, 
&c. with 30 beautifully coloured Plates, and Memoir of 
Aristotle. 
Vols. previously published, 
Humming Birds, 2 vols. Monkeys, | vol. 
‘igers, 1 vol. 
*,* The Two Vols. of Humming Birds may be had, done up 
in one, in rich silk binding, price 14s. 

Edinburgh, W. H. Lizars, and Stirling and eanays London, 

Longman and Co.; Dublin, Curry, jun. and Co 


rice 6s. in boar aa, 


BSE ERVATIONS on the EXPEDIENCE 

and PRACTICABILITY of SIMPLIFYING and IM- 
PROVING the MEASURES, WEIGHTS, and MONEY, used 
in this COUNTRY, without materially altering the present 


Standards. 
By C. W. PASLEY, 
Colonel! in the Corps of Royal Engineers, F 


Lions and 








Published at Egerton’s Military Library, Whitchall. 
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MIDSUMMER PRESENTS. 
ISTORIES from SCRIPTURE, for 
CHILDREN; exemplified by appropriate Domestic 
Tales. By MISS GRAHAM. 

This little work is intended as a pleasing means of introducing 
the knowledge and love of the holy Scriptures to children, with a 
view to religious instruction at an early age; and is well calcu- 
lated for a school prize-book, and as a ter in private families. 
Embellished with eighteen beautifal illustrations, and elegantly 
bound in embossed cloth. Price 3s. 6d. € F 

Ellen Cleveland; or, the Young Samaritan. 
A Tale of the Pestilence. By Jane Strickland. Beautiful Fron- 
tispiece, tastefully bound in silked embossed paper, price 2s. 6d, 
Published by Dean and Munday, Threadneedle Street ; 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 


12mo. 3s. boards, : 
ETTERS to a FRIEND, who. has felt it 
his duty to secede from the Established Church, and who 
imagines that the miraculous Gifts of the Holy Ghost are revived 
amongst the seceders. 
By the Rev. HUGH M‘NEILE, M.A. 
tor of Albury, Surrey. . 

“ Protesting always against certain statements of Mr. M‘Neile 
as to the abuses in the church, the reviewer cordially recom- 
mends these letters, as containing, in the wrk 4 part of the volume, 
a very sound and right argument for church authority; and in 
the latter portion, some most curious and striking statements as 
to the followers of Mr. Irving, from one who knows them, and 
mentions some most remarkable facts."—British Magazine for 
May 1834. ; ’ 

London : J. Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with Portrait, 2d edition, 28s. 

EMOIRS of the COURT and CHARAC.- 

TER of CHARLES the FIRST. 
y LUC IKIN. 


« Miss Aikin’s present work, and her previous Memoirs of the 


Courts of Elizabeth and James, are very acceptable additions to | 


our literature.”—Edinburgh Review. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


By the same Author, 
Memoirs of the Court of Elizabeth, 2 
price 25s. 
Memoirs of the Court of James I. 
price 24s. 


vols. 


2 vols. 





| 


a 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


In 12mo. price 2s, boards, 
EMARKS on BAPTISMAL REGENE- 
RATION. 
By the Rev. HENRY HUGHES, M.A. . 
Gf Trinity College, Oxford, Author of ‘* Lectures on the Gospel,” 
and ‘‘ Sermons intended for Populat Instruction.” 
J.,G., and F. R ton, St. Paul’s C hyard, and Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 





Price 3s. cloth, 
IFE of DAVID CROCKETT, 
State of Tennessee. 
Written by HIMSELF. 
I leave this rule for others when I’m dead— 
Be always sure you're right—then go a-head! 
The Author. 
London: John Limbird, 143 Strand. 


of the 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
On Saturday, the 5th of July, will be published, 
en > 
HE CONSERVATIVE, a new Weekly 
Oxford Newspaper, 

Ata time when inroads are making on the constitution, when 
the church is attacked on all sides, and when all that is ve- 
nerable is despised, it becomes the duty of every man who truly 
loves his country carefully to preserve those institutions which 
have hitherto contributed so much to her pre-eminence, and 
boldly to stand forward in their defence. 

Ve know that we are engaged in an arduous struggle; our 
opponents are powerful and numerous; but, convinced that our 
object is to preserve all that is good, we confidently rely on the 
aid of those literary friends whose exertions in so noble a cause 
sy doubtless assist us in bringing the contest to a successful 

ssue. 

On 





principles such as these the Conservative will be offered to 
the public, 
Communications, addressed to the Editor, are requested to be 
sent to the Publisher (post-paid.) 
Printed and published by J. Vincent, Radcliffe Square, Oxford. 


" Nearly ready, in 3 vols, post 8vo. 
TYUNEY HALL; a Novel. 
By THOMAS HOOD, Esq. 


y 
London: A. H. Baily and Co. 83 Cornhill. 





LADY CHARLOTTE BURY’S NEW WORK, 
On the Ist NE in 3 vols. post 8v0, 
HE DISINHERITED, and the 
ENSNARED, 
_By the Authoress of * Flirtation,” &c. 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street, 

To be had of all respectable Booksellers in the Kingdom, 

*,* Immediate orders should be given, to insure the ear) 
SS go antl — work. 7 
gents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, Edi ; 
for Ireland, Mr. John Cumming, Dublin. Minburghs 


COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS, 


On the Ist July, in 3 vols. post 8vo. only 4s. per vol. bound, 
.HE NEW RE S$! 


By the Author of “‘ Brambletye House.” 
Forming the July Number of 
COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTs, 
A Collection of the most celebrated Works of living Authors, 
publishing at a lower price than the Waverley Novels. 
This Collection, which must not be confounded with other 
advertised Libraries, already comprises the complete works of 
Mr. Ward, three of Mr, Bulwer’s, and the principal productions 
of Lord Mulgrave, Mr. Theodore Hook, Mr. Horace Smith. 
Mr. Lister, Mr. D'Israeli, Mr. Grattan, Mr. Gleig, Lady Char. 
lotte Bury, &c.; and, the copyrights of these works being 
the property of Mr. Colburn, they cannot appear in any other 
collection. 
Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley. 
Sold by all Bookseilers. 


On Thursday next will be published, with numerous Plates, 


3 vols. 8vo. 

Al by ” . 
r j ‘YRAVELS into BOKHARA; being the 
Account of a Journey from India to Cabvol, Tartary, 
and Persia; also, Narrative of a Voyage by the Indus, by Routes 
never before taken by any European; while on a Mission to the 
Court of Lahore, with Presents from the King of Great Britain, 

By Lieut. ALEXANDER BURNES, F.R.S. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Nearly ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
BBaewx and WESTERN GERMANY, 
in 18338. With Excursions to Wisbaden, Baden-Baden- 
Cassel, Hanover, the Hartz Mountains, &c. &c. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 
Authoress of “ The Domestic Manners of the Americans.” 
ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





THE SACRED CLASSICS, 


Edited by the Rev. R. CarrERMOLE, B.D. and the Rev. H. Srepnine, M.A. 
PUBLISHING IN MONTHLY VOLS. PRICE 3s. 6d. MOROCCO CLOTH, LETTERED. 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Has been most graciously pleased to signify to the Proprietor her high approval of the design of this national Work, and has condescended 
to bestow upon it ‘‘ the fullest support of her patronage.” 


The following Six Volumes (containing upwards of 2200 pages) may be had together, price only One Guinea; or separately, price 3s. 6d. each, 


VOL. I. 


THE LIBERTY OF PROPHESYING; 


Shewing the unreasonableness of prescribing to other men’s Faith, and the iniquity of 


persecuting differing opinions. 
By JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D. 


With an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. RICHARD CATTERMOLE, B.D. 


«« We may, without exaggeration, call this publication a blessing in an earthly sense; and 
that that biessing of a higher order, without which al! undertakings are vanity, may be upon it, 


is sincerely and devoutly our wish !”"—Metropolitan. 


VOLS. Ir. & IftI. 


CAVE’S LIVES OF THE APOSTLES. 


To which are added, Selections from the Lives of the Apostolic Fathers, with Notes, and an 
STEBBING, M.A. 


Introductory Essay, by the Rev, HENR 


Smith, D.D. 


VOL. IV. 


BATES’S SPIRITUAL PERFECTION UNFOLDED 


AND ENFORCED. 


With an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. JOHN PYE SMITH, D.D. 
“*This is an able treatise, with an admirably written introduction by the Rev. J. Pye 
we cannot, in justice to the publishers and talented editors of this work, 
omit to say, that they have fully accomplished al! that they y ised 
‘the undertaking.” —Cambrian, 


at the of 





VoL. V. 


BISHOP HALL’S TREATISES, DEVOTIONAL 


AND PRACTICAL. 


With an Essay and Notes, by the Rev. R. CATTERMOLE, B.D. 
*,* The greater part of these beautiful productions are to be purchased only in the complete 
editions of Bishop Hall's volumi and expensive Works. 
«« The reverend title of bishop has been scoffed at of late by the lightminded and depraved ; 
but let these idle jesters peruse this volume, and if they have a heart they will acknowledge 





“It is delightful to think that one of Dr. Cave’s most instructive and useful works has, in _ that no small portion of the present advanced civilisation of the world, and of consequent moral 


the present instance, been snatched from comparative obscurity, and presented to the public in 
a form which, being so attractive, will we trust tend, in connexion with the real inherent merits 
of the work, to render it as popular as it ever was, and as it justly deserves to be.”--Glasgow 


Free Press, 


“ hae are glad to see a reprint of a work which requires to be consulted, more or less, by 
aos | views.”"—Bvangelical 


men of al 





11.”"—Cumberland Pacquet. 





omen depends upon, and is to be most attributed to, the exertions of such men as Bishop 
a 


VOL. VI. 
BAXTER’S DYING THOUGHTS. 


With an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. H, STEBBING, M.A. 


** This is the cheapest and the best of all'the Libraries.” —Tait’s Magazine. 


On the Ist of July will be published, Vol. VII. of the Series, containing 
JEREMY TAYLOR’S MOST ADMIRED SERMONS. 


With an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. R. CATTERMOLE, B.D. 


On the Ist of August, Vol. VIII. 


BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION. 


With an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, D.D. 


On the Ist of September, Vol. 1X. 


HORE LYRICZ; Poems, chiefly Lyrical. By Isaac Watts, D.D. 


With a Life of the Author, by ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. LL.D. 


Hatchard and Son, Whittaker and Co., and Simpkin and Marshall, London; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Cumming, Dublin. 


—————— 








LONDON : Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7 Wellington Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13 South Moulton Street, Oxford Street. 


rough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill— A. Black, Bdinburgh— Smith and Son, D. Robertson, and Patterson and Rutherglen, Glasgow—and 
ublin, Agent for America, O. Rich, 12 Red Lion Square, London. 


also by J. — 98 Royal Exchange— E. Maribo 
J. Cumming, i 





Sold 


J. MOYES, 28 Castle Street, Leicester Square. 
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